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residing in remote places,the weekly numbers 
for the Cenntnaas, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are onientae by M. Baupry, 3, Quai 


a other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1l. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition 


are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazi 
alaquais, Paris, or at the a Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


—— 
aitfon 

or France, 

JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] . 
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YOUNG LADY or | or TWO SISTERS m 4 
A obtain a comfortable HOME, good 4 gra asther ® 
antages, in'a Small Family occupying a 
West End of —n— and posse: of . good establishment 
Is a | satis(uctory references wilt Amy given and Sa 
tial; an 
Appl tter, free, to M. S. D.,care of Mess: n and 
4 ng A, George Street, Edin 


T)DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.— 
A GENTLEMAN, who has studied at several German 
Universities. _ conducted maoy years a large school in 
this count now lives in a beautifal part CY puseertens. 
where he RECEIVES A FEW. PUPILS, who a 
M atics ss ten oe Greek, rman. "onal French 
ljanguages.—For te and references appl letter (post 
paid) toA. L., Mr. Street’ 's, 11, Serle-street, feed n’s-inn. 


DUCATION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 
The very superior nature of the Education imparted to 
¥ outh at the ,bisher Sch hools and Colleges of Gousany. and more 
particularly, 24 reat proficiency in Modern La’ nguage His- 
tory, Geograp! erneunatee and other practical bi ranches of 
instruction. to attained by Pupils destined for the Army or 
Navy, or for Commercial pursuits, has long convinced reflecting 
rents and guardians of the advantages to be conferred on the 
% uth under their charge, by sending them over to Germany, 
to complete their Education at one of those Institutions. 

The College or Hig’ bool at Lubec, denominated “ The 
Catharineum,”’ has for centuries enjoyed high te as one of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools; a Commercial Tostitation 
in the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 

cial and counting-hovse knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 

e, has attained to almost =~ aay ,and an way, Gen- 
tleman resident there, who aster at the Catha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, ay an 1 Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend ae 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guard ians 
may rest assured, that the ¥. outh they may intrust to his charge 
will meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their ortainiag. a perfect knowledge of the German and och 

ages, to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
also all ‘hose ‘comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of Eng parents, 
the want of which so often deters persons from sending youth 
abroad. 











tow * ane ent further particulary. t tems, &c., apply 
RT-UNION of LONDON.— zy. AUTHO- 
int 


RITY of PARLIAMENT.—The LISTS 
Year are NOW OPEN IN. and an early niin ive sottchea.} 








The Eograving by G. Pictare by W.? 
Mo.reapy, R.A, Hi ware T,’ is ina nye 
‘state. 4 finished Proof of ‘THE CAST te ‘OF ISCHIA,’ en- 
wed for the Subscribers of 1844 mar } a Eo = at the Office. 
notice will be PAU, to every Subse: when the impres- 
sions are ready for 
“GORGE oo } eg om 


4, Trafalgar-square, Nov. 20, 1844. 
Royal ey Institution, 


20, 1844. 

A STsTs are respectfully informed that the 

EXHIBITION at this Institution CLOSED on the 19th of 
October. The whole of the Pictures, &c. unsold have been 
forwarded to the wiGreeses of the respective owners, (those for 
Londen to the care of reen, Charles-street, Middlesex 
Hospital,) and the Council of this Institution request if any 
Picture, or other work of Art, should not at the date hereof 
have reached its destination, that an iuneteete ap lication 














may be made to the Honorary Secreta to reen as 
above. GEO. WAREING O MEROD, Tion. Sec. — 
HE ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, supported by 


voluntary contributions, ‘Maintaining, Clothing, Educat- 
i the’ qian of those once in prosperity. 
AOD AT ES should be nominsted for the FE- 
BROARY LECTION forthwith, and children from every 
nation are elinivic. Ogee orphans or not, whose parents are 
regaced from prosperit 
&c. may be obtained at the Office, where subscriptions 


will be ye gratefull Reine 
6 VREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 
a, OE t ~~ Fare 


OCIETY of GUARDIANS for the PRO- 
TECTION of TRADE: Instituted 1776. 
President—CHARLES a THER, Esq. Alderman. 
Presidents. 
W. T. Copeland, Esq. M.P. Ald. [John Johnson, Esq. : “oo 
Consulting Counsel—George Morley Dowdeswell, E 
The oldest association of Merchants, Traders, and Bankers 
for protection, by mutual information. from the various dec 
tions daily attempted and the punishment of those guilty” oF 
fraud or robbery. Subscriptions annually ea TT 
_2, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. EEKS, Sec. 


OYAL COMMISSION on the FINE ARTS. 
—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the Patent Kalsomine 

Mr rit as described in the last Report of the Commissioners, 
a AINTED on PAPER, for the convenience of sending into 
the tg 2 by, W. B. SIMPSON, House Painter and Decora- 
‘or, 456, West Strand, Trafalgar-square, who holds the exclu- 
ps right uw derthe Patent. A great variety of beautiful De- 
signs, suited to every situation and taste, washable with soap 
and water, and superior in brilliancy and durability to most 
- ty kinds of painting, are constantly on view at the above 











TOTHENOBI LITY,GENTRY, ANDCLERGY OF ENGLAND. 
STAINED GLASS. 

ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 

HE Subscribers, whose Specimens of Painted 

Pari Glass and Designs for the Windows of the New Houses of 

Coanment have received the special approbation of the Royal 

fon ae » (they being the first named in the Report of the 

s paviite ee. ) are prepared to furnish DESIGNS sdamees toevery 

yle of E , and to execute 

Work to any extent within the shortest possible period. 
BALLANTINE & ALLAN, 





ATIONAL 
= JE. ROWLAND HILL, 


R_ OF THE PENNY POSTAGE. 

SIR GEORGE 1 LARPENT, Bart., Chairman and Treasurer, 
The amount collected exceeds £10,000. 

This Suhaniption will be closed on Saturday next, the 30th 





























TWININGS & Co. fe Strand 

STRAHAN & Co. 218, Strand. 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Loth 
4, Bes oN my Oxford. appet. 
9 W aterine- piace, Pall Mall. 
213, High Holb: 
3 Wellington-street, Borough. 
P Whitechapel High- street. 
LONDON and COUNTRY BANK. 71, Lombard-street. 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON, Lothbury, and 

Honristts. street. 

LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes-street. 
Postage 8 tamps, Nasa ffice Orders, &c. sent to the Secretary, 
Mr, GEORGE NSEY, Solicitor. 3, Moorgate-street, London, 
will be duly hanes ed. 


Owe, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
a Commission MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES. "offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Faintiogs, J a al Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virtd, Fancy Goods, 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods ‘solicited. 
Con nsigt nments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicite 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 
 CAPALOGUES OF ALL THE toad races GRATIS. 
TTA the Ist of every month, graris : = 
W H AKER & CO’S MON THLY 
of ALL THE ae PUBLICATIONS is issued with 
the Magazines. And er with 
d 8vo. Cat eof WHITTAKER’'S POPULAR 
Libitatty of MODERN or ond STAND. pee AU THORS, Cop 
tions, and various other a! of SCHOOL and'CL AS. 
8 eit BOOKS can be had GRATIS, by application of every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom BY is requested that appli- 
cation be made through the retail'Booksellers. to avoid postage. 
NEW BOOKS REDUCED IN PRICE. 


ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the HOUSE 

of BOURBON, from Louis First, Duke of Bourbon, a.p. 

1279, to ies Philip. 2 vols. in 1, small svo. cloth extra, gilt, 
published by Messrs. Longman & Co. at 10s., now reduced to 


November. ame of every Subscriber will be forwarded 
to Mr. Hill; and Lists will ne pubines and given to Subscribers 
on applica ation to the . The Bankers receive 
Messrs. BARNETT, HO om & Co. 62 LoutbenS-cteest. 

—  BOU NerT, & Co. 1, Haymar 

o~ SUNLIFFES, BROOKS & Co. 24, yo ba 

— ROGER CUNLIFFE, Esq. 24, Bucklersbury. 

— CURRIES & Co. 29, Cor nhill. 

— DREWETT & FOWLER, | Princes- -street, Bank. 

— HANBURY, TAYLOR & 60, Lombard-street. 

— JONES. LOYD & Co. 43, Loubary 

al ASTERMAN & Co. 35, Nichola 

— Set yy GROTE & Co. 62, Tireadncedlestreet. 

— ROBARTS & Co. 15, Lombard-stre: 

— ROGERS & Co, 29, cm —- 

_ ‘ONE, MARTIN 68, pomberd-ctzect. 























“In this work, it has been attempted to trace the progress of 
bomen society, and to follow the march of civilization through 
ost important period in the history of man, by entering into 
those details of morals and of manners which have not hitherto 
fallen within the scope of history 
Practical Perspective (The Hand-Book of), in- 
tended for the use of Artists in general, giving ample directions 
for Drawing any object in Perspective. 18mo. -_ gilt edges, 
illustrated with 23 plates, published at 3s., reduced to 1s. 6d. 
Daguerréoty pe. — ha he Hand-Book of Heliogra- 
3 or, the Art of Writing or Drawing by the effect of Sun- 
AR with the Art of Dioramic Painting as practised by Da- 
guerre. 18mo, cloth, silt It oan, with many illustrative Plates, 
publisied at 2s., reduced 
Adam’ Smith's Wealth of Nations, with Notes 
from ‘M'Culloch, Ricardo, Abp. Whately, and_others. 4 vols. 
sm. 8vo. cloth, — 4 Portraits, published by C. Knight & Co. 
at 1/., reduced to 
James “Goruish: 1, Middle-row, Holborn-bars, Londen. 
* The Trade supplied on the usual term 


ORNE & CO.S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cheapside, London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various departments o re. 
TERMS OF oe et 
Subscribers of 5/. 5s. per annum; 3. e half year; or 
MU. 14s. the quarter, are Maticlea to 18 vols. at 
a time, in Town, or 24 vols. in the Country. 
. 4s. per anndm; 27. 10s. the half year; or 
“UL. 8s. the Quarter, !2vols. in Town, 16 in the 


ry. 
. 38. r annum; 1. I8*. the -half year; or 
“11. Is. the quarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12 in ‘the 
» Country. 

— 21. 2s. per annum ; UW. 6s, the half year, or 15s. 

the quarter, 4 vols. in Town, 6 in the Country 

From the New Public ations which are added to the Library 
as they issue from the press, Subscribers may select one-half 


their complements. 
BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Or Families desirous of entering into a joint subscription, can 
be supplied with any number of Books, entirely new, and of 
their own selection, whether in the Library Catalogue or not, 
upon the following term 
‘If 30 volumes be req sired rosnstantiy { in circulation among the 
members, 12d. 12°, 
And if a greater or los ‘oumber’ be required, the same rate in 
The Ron ion. 
e Books to bo cpsbaneel, a the time and in the way best 
canes tothe ence o the Society paying 
carriage to gd from ty 











15, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 





* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 


TESTIMONIAL! ; 


LIST | 


CHROMATIC ~ MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
Opic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
= the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
aracter has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand. rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifying powers, varying from 30 to 
times linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, wd y 
defining the RA. A, of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque Ne ee plate @ of f Clapbregms, six objects 
mounted in balsam le neatly in ma- 
hogany case, fi 6 ie IGHT Bounps. “Manutuctured and sold b 
RAHAM, OPTICIAN, &c.,0, LORD-STREET, LIVE ER 
POOL; @ braham & Dance , Crosser, King-street, 
Manchester. ANCHROMATIC OBIRCT GLASSES ai apted to 
Microscopes. A t, low ee sr's cone and box, ll. 13s.; 
Triplet, high power, cone and bo 
The customary discount ‘ilowed to the Trade. 


Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Brewing of the * ACARUS SCABIEI,” or ite Insect, as 
ith a wer 


oo: through ime 
; by post, ls, 10d, 





P 


. Price 
°'20, Lord- ~ yy Ld ol, 








Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


r. HENRY SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
7 ie AY, and two following days (Sunday excepted), 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
eo eluting. the the dgbhary of a CLERGYMAN leav- 
ing England ; GENUINE MEDICAL LIBRARY of 
a COUNTRY phacrtt IONER, deceased; and a variety of 
MISCELLANEO KS; among which are, 1 Fou10. Bib- 
liothece: ay Catalonay. 5 vols. large paper—Madox’s Firma 
Burgi— Dart 0! A , 2 vols.—Views 
in Venice, Ttaly: hee 2vols. half mor.—Andrews's Engravings of 


Heaths, coloured, 2 vols.—IN Quarto: Bruce's Travels, 5 vols. 
calf, fine co; 





— arner'’s Hampshire, 6 vols.—Collinson’s So- 
| merset, 3 vols.—Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat. parJ. B. Gail 
10 vols.—1n Octavo: Euripidis Opera Omnia, 9 vols. large paper 
—Lelandi Collectanea, ed. Tho. 
Brown's d, 4 vols.—London,6 
vols.—Finden’s [llustrations to Byron, 5 vols.—National Por- 
trait Gallery, 3 vols.— "s Portraits, 12 vols. 
Batty, Cockburn, aud Li te J vols. fine qoviee. ba 
Gems, proofs on paper, 2 vols. large Paper, mor. 
qxtra—And a quantity of lilustrated Works and Books of Prints, 


On THURSDAY, Noy. 28, att, 
(8y order of the Executor, 

The well-made DRAWING, DINING- ROGM, 
LIBRARY and BED-CHAMBER FURNITUR » comprising 
Carpets, Chairs, Tables, Rookcases, Bedsteads, ‘ason Stands, 
Wardrobes, and the usual requisites. 








On TUESDAY, December 3, at 1, 
An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
in in Quicgs and Boards, including Remainders, and large nombers 
ublin Penny Journal, 4 vols.—Walker’s Dictionary and Key 
“a and Evening Prayers by, a Lady, 2 vols.—Temple’s 
Travels in Greece, &c. 2 vols.—Indian Life, 3 vols.—M 
Mart, 2 vols.—Marriage in High Life, 2 vols.—Warner Arundell, 
3 vols.—The Davenels, 2 vols.—Isidora, 3 vols.—Cranmer, 3 vo! 








—Geraldine of Desmond, 3 vols s.—Picaroon, 3 vols.—The Fer- 
usons, 2 vols. ; and a great variety of S da il 
Jorks, &c. &c. 
Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great yy 
192. Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), on MO DAY 


NEXT, November 25th, and 4 following days, at helf-past 12, 

, | ‘HE THEATRICAL LIBRARY of a GEN- 
TLEMAN lactading an extensive Collection of London 
and Provincial Play Bills, Trials, the best. Dramatic Authors. 
Plays, Tracts, Humorous Prints, Scrap Books, &c. &c. Man of 
the Volumes are interspersed with curious and interestin ~4 
Notes.—An Assortment of Printing Types; ~yemenneed Prin 
Press ; Lithographic Prints of Scenery, tone 
viewed, and Catalogues ica. 


VALUABLE PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, IN EXCEL- 
LENT ORDER, HAVING BEEN LATELY SUPPLIED BY 
AN ~y hye" MAKER. 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed by W. C, CLAY- 
TON, Bae ‘to SELL by AUCTION. at their Great Room, 33, 
King-street: Covent-garden, on T iu KSDAY, 28th November, 
at I2o0'e 

HE ENTIRE FITTINGS and CONTENTS 
of his LABORATORY, comprising Pneumatic, Electrical, 

Galvanic, Optical and Chemical Apparatus, of the best and most 

costly description, including a 36-inch Plate meouyice i, cep 

and Batteries of great nee Rect tro- Pragnotic } 
vanic Batteries—Air- p—Modcels of Steam Engines and oe 

Locomotive Engine—a leew quantity of Chemicals and Tests— 

Gas Microscope and Polariscope—large Oil-cloth Disks, and a 

number of expegsive. Polarizing Objects, Gasometers, Stills 

Farnaces, a —May b oars e day prior and morning of 

Sale, and C hada t the Sean. 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF PICTURES, INCLUDING 
THE CARTOON OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, LORD 
_— a OF LONDON IN 1665, ‘ THE SICK CUPID,’ &c, 

ARTON is honoured by directions to submit for sAus 
by “AUCTION, at the Mart, A FRIDAY NEXT, the 29th 
instant. at } 

Ost VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
PICTURES, including several from the Gallery of H.R.H. 
the late Duke of Orleans. ‘There are fine Specimens of Rubens, 

Raffaelle, P. Veronese, Vernet, Albano, Tassi, Breughel, Loten, 

Vandyck, Waterloo, Lingelback, Greuze. O. Massens. Also, 








ee 











Northcote, Hilton, R.A., Hilder Sir J. Thornhill, &c. ‘Together 

with the grand Cartoon of 6 wrence pairs. the 

Citizens during the Plague of Lor ed by J. P. 

| * The Sick Cupid,’ and five other W orks by this inant talented 

Artist.—May be viewed Thursday previous, and Catalogues had 
at the Mart; at Hatebett's 's Hotel, Piccadilly; and of Mr, C, 

Warton, Auctioneer, &c., No. 38, Threadneedle-street, 
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3, Great Marlboroughb-street. 
HE NEMESIS IN CHINA: 
A COMPLETE HISTORY of the LATE WAR. 

The New and Cueaper Epition of * ‘THE VOYAGES and 
SERVIC ES of the NEMESIS in CHINA,’ &c., containing the 
only complete Account of the late War, 1s Now READY; com- 
prised in a single volume, with Maps and Plates, price 18s. bd. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlboroughb-street. 
To be Rs at all the Libraries. 
OPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 





1, HILLINGDON HALL; or, the Cockney Squire. A 
pi A of Country Life. By the Author of * Handley Cross.’ 
vols. 


2. YOUNG LOVE. By Mrs. Troops. 3 vols. 
3. ARTHUR ARUNDEL: a Tale of the English Revolu- 
tion. By the Author of ‘ Brambletye House.’ 3 vols. 
4. PARSONS and WIDOWS. By the Author of ‘Peter 
Priggins.” 3 vols. 
5. THE WILFULNESS of WOMAN. By the Authoress 
of * The History of a Flirt,’ &c. 3 vols. 
6. WHITEFRIARS; or, the Days of Charles IL: 
torical Romance. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
7. CHATSWORTH; or, the Romance ofa Week. Edited 
by the Author of ‘Tremaine.’ Second Edition. 3 vols. 
8 THE BROTHERS. By the Author of ‘Oliver Crom- 
well,’ ‘Marmaduke Wyvil,’ &c. 3 vols, 
Also, just ready, 
9. THE PALAIS ROY Ne an Historical Romance. By 
the futher of ‘ Henri Quatre ; or, the Days of the League.’ 
vols. 
10, LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT, By Heyry MILtox, 
Esq., Author of * Rivalry,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
weunes> HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On November 30, No. 15, post 8vo. 2». 6d. B 
EMOIRS of FATHER RIPA, during 
THIRTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at the COUR 
PRANDL, f — from the Italian. By TORTUNATO 


an His- 





anit published, post avo. 2s. 6d. 


A LADY’S VIEW of NEW SOUTH ‘WALES. 
By Mrs. CHARLES MEREDITH. 


THE AMBER WITCH, a TRIAL for 
WITCHCRAFT. 


MOROCCO and the MOORS;; or, the Wild 
Ray Een? Animals of Western Barbary. By DRUMMOND 


BARROW’S LIFE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
IRBY and MANGLES’ TRAVELS. 


SOUTHEY’S LIVES of CROMWELL and 
BUNYAN. . 


HEBER'’S JOURNAL in INDIA. 
DRINKWATER’S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 
BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 


John Murray, — arent. 
arge 8Vo. pric 


Now ready wed, 
ICHELETS HISTORY of FR ANCE. 
H. SMITH, F.G.S.. with Notes. 


Translated by G. 
ack 1, Comprising the RACES and the PROVINC ts* of 
i. Michsiet's History bas only to be translated to become one 
of the most popular books ever published. The author is a man 
of the highest cenins; his erudition is wonderful and be is at 
once philosophic and dramatic, uniting the severest judgment to 
e most facile and delicate imagination. His history is thus 
not only a succession of faithful pictures but a series of the pro- 
foundest deductions. The modern French School of History, 
Saeportsion as it does, amongst many illustrious names, those of 
Thiers, Guizot, and Bigwig ey is deservedly acknowledged as the 
first in Europe, and at the head of it we should certainly place 
Monsieur Michelet.”"— Monthly Magazine. i 
This work is printed uniform with and forms a portion of 
Whittaker’s Popular Library of Modern and 
Standard Authors. comprising numerous valuable copyright 
works, Lam Biographical, &c. Large 8vo. uniform with 
Scott's and Byron's works. —Peopie’s editions. Handsomely 
printed at unprecedented low prices, varying from 1s. apuente. 
*,* An pos natory and critical Prospectus of the whole series 
can be had gratis, by application to any bookseller. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


MONS. THIERS’ HISTORIES OF THE REVOLUTION, 
THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 

On the Ist of December next will be issued, to + continued 
montbly, large 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed. Part I. of the 
ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By Mons. THIERS, late Minister of War in France, &c. 
Translated from the last Paris edition (the twelfth in 10 vols. 
8vo.), containing the author ms safest emendations and eg, 2 
tions, and the entire byt * Pidces Justicatives,’ &c. 
which will be added, by the’ English Translator, for the first 
time, a copious index of persons and events. It is expected the 
entire translation will not exceed eight parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 

«* This celebrated work was originally published in Paris, in 
= and 1825, and since then has passed through twelve editions, 
considered as the best written, and the most authentic 

and statesmanlike history of the great and extraordinary events 
of which it treats, and is supposed to have been one of the causes 
ons. Thiers being subsequently exalted to the bigh poli- 
tical honour of Minister of France. The publishers of the pre- 
sent edition issued a translation of the first three volumes on its 
rst R spasaraac e. This wnt be carefully corrected and re-trans- 
lated where ry he quent volumes faithfully 
translated from the last ‘edition : and as it is a work of consider- 
able bulk, every facility will be afforded for patrerese by means 
of an index, head-lines, dates, and notes. T ntire work will 
be given, and the translation rendered with the utmost fidelity. 











In order to perfect the foregoing, the continuation and comple- 
tion of the work under the following title, will be issued im- 
—— raed it is published in Paris, uniform in parts, at 2s. 6d. 


the __ History of the Consulate and Empire of 


“J “A "deta led Prospectus of theese Works and of the whole 
of et PULAR LIBRARY can be bad GRATIS 
y bookseller in town and hoe by application, 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


desired, at and after the age of 13, relinqnish Greek and 








This day are published, price 3d. each, printed on a large sheet 


LMANACKS for DIFFERENT PARTS of 


No. 1.—The Nurs x! —The Cupboard. 
ae 2.—The Dressing-Room. No: 5.—The Garden. 
3.—The Kitchen. No. 6.—The Stables. 





London? published by W.S. Orr & Co. ., and sold by all Book- 
selle: 





—£, << *"$ COMIC ALMANACK, 
dy, price Half-a-Crown, 


Comic ALMANACK, 1845 ; Containing 12 En- 
gravings by GEORGE CRU IKSHANK, and numerous 
other Illustrations. Among the Plates are— 

Twelfth Rent Reativitien St. Valentine's Day—Anniversary 
of St. Patrick— so Dag, o} id and new style—Spring Fancies— 
Festival of St. Paul'’s—Horticultural Fate—Gammery Justice— 
Stirring up the ‘Gaont Fire of London—The Fall of the Leaf— 
Co ag hs of Young England—The National Gallery—Boxing Night, 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
Just published, with 2 Coloured Plates, I 6s." 


CIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, Part XIII. Trans- 
WJ lated i, _Forelan Journals ‘and the Transactions of 
Foreign Academ 
Edited by RIC HARD TAYLOR, P.L.S., F.R 
Mitscherlich, Reactions of] Mohl, !Stracture of os Vege- 
Bodies by contact. table Cell. 
Figure of a | Romer. Chalk Pempetion of 
Mass freed from Gra orthern German 
Rouillet, Solar Heat, Radiation WwW astenen, Colour ‘Blindness. 
and Absorption. 








R. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and all 
Booksellers. 
KING WILLIAM COLL eon. —aSTLRTOWR, ISLE of 
foundation of Bishop Barrow). 


HE aon G G. CUMMING, M.A., Cantab. 
Vice-Principal, RECEIVES into theC ollege, as BOARD- 

ERS. at whirty Guineas per annum, a limited number of 
STUDENTS, College fees, (according to age, between 7 and 
18,) from 4/. to ai perannum. These fees embrace Tuition in 


the Greek and Latin classics, Hebrew, the Mathematics, Men- 
suration, Fortification, Navigation, Arithmetic and Merchants’ 


Accounts, with the usual complements of a libera! education. 
The whole system of Instruction is devoted to the formation of 
the sound scholar and Christian gentleman, 
Students for the Army, Navy, and mercantile pursuits may, if 
atin. 
= in the Modern Languages and Drawing, each 15s. per 


wrpe College i is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 
is a regular steam communication with the surrounding countries. 
Any additional information may be obtained by application as 
a 


Price Sixpence ; stamped for Free Post, Sevenpence. 
THE LANCET 
Of Saturday last, November 16, contains, 


A COURSE of LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, de- 
livered during the Winter em is#4, in the University of 
Giessen, by JUSTUS LIEBI 

Cyanogen. 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

Académie de Médecine sa pexia) :—On the Use of Caroub of Judea 
in Asthmatic Affectio 

On Extirpation of the Superior Cervical Ganglions of the Sym- 

pathetic Nerve. 

Researches on the Chemical Composition of the Pulmonary 

-arenchyma and of Tubercles. 

M. Forget on Aneurism of the Heart. 

Gunshot Wound of the Anterior Cerebral Lobes. 
Polypi of the Auditory Canal. 
The Suspubic Operation for Lithotomy. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS: 

On the True Character of Acute Rheumatism in reference to its 
Treatment by Medicine. By J. Arthur Wilson, M. 

Efficacy of Calomel in large Doses in Typhus Fever, aided by 
Cold Affusion. By Joshua Burgess, Esq. 

On Diseases of the Heart. with Cases. By "John W. Tripe, Esq. 

On the Reflex Action of the Nervous System. By Anonymous, 

On the eBex Action of | 3 Nervous System, with Hlustrative 
Cases. Ry Caleb Rose, Esc 

Ga Intermittent and Kemittent Fever. By J. Pidduck, M.D. 

u the Consequences of Insects or Foreign Bodies gaining Ad- 
gins into the Auditory Passages, = on the best Modes of 
Extracting them. By W. Wright, Esc 

Matico successfully used in Hesmorchase from Leech-Bites. By 
Dee eS. L384. 
Mlustrations of Sune kery in Perthshire. By J. Thompson, Esq. 

CHEMISTRY, PHARMACY, ETC.: 

Magnesia 
Origin of Fat in the Animal Body. 


The Government Medical Bill. 

The Council of Health and Medical Education. 
General Hospital, Birmingham. 

The Science of Chemistry. 

Homicidal Insanity. 

THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: 

Meetings of the Medical Profession : 
Medical Protection Assembly. 

Resolutions relative to the Bill, adopted by the Royal College 
of Physic wa te Edinburgh. 
Report, of the Royal College of Surgeons, wor ooo og 
Shettield—Y ork— Bath—Chichester— Manchest 
peony of the Council of the Glasgow Medical Rasadiitien: 
Westminster Medical Society. 
Medical Society of London. 
HOSPITAL REPORTS: x 

London Hospital :—Two Cases of Severe Fracture of the Cranium, 
with De epression, treated without Operation— Extensive De- 
rressed Fracture of the Cranium—Depressed Compound Frac- 
ture of the Cranium. 

MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS: 

The Incorporation of General Practitioners absolutely necessa: 
—The Provincial Medical and Surgical penne and Sir 
Graham's Bill—(Letter from Dr. Webst 

Resshasene ve relative to the Bill forthe betes Regulation of Medi- 

cal Prac 

The Laudations of Sir James Graham. 

The Study of Medicine in the Schools and Hospitals of Prussia. 

Abuses in the Election of Dressers and House Surgeons at Univer- 
sity College Hospital. 

Inconsistencies inthe Prize * System at University Coll 

2 ne Hospital—(Note from Mr. Rogers, 0 


The Fund of the ssserinted Apothecaries and Surgeon-Apothe- 
caries of , and and Wales—(Note from Dr. Wansbrough.) 
News of the Week. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and to be had of 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 











. London. 
Wardour- 








MAJOR’S WALTON, RE-EDITED, ETC, 
Now ready, beautifully printed in small avo. 18s, : large 
lu. i6s.5 with an entirely new set of Engravings on n Stent ee and 


ALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE 
ANG : or, the Cont lat 

Edited by JOHN MAJOR, Fourth Pdition, with: Twelve Ee 

eravings on —_. aes po ne ert med on Wood, . 
ot a page but bears testimony tot 

of Mr. Major's research, We have carefull y perused the valores 

and bave no hesitation in saying that it is the oe oy edited 

work — has appeared for many a long year — Bentley's 


D. Bogue. Fleet-street ; and H. Wix, New aos 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, N ber 16, t 





ARES a 
= LICATIONS of R JAYS 
to SUPPLY TOWNS with WATER— DEATH of ie 


SAMUDA 
REPORTS oF MEETINGS—Taff Vale—North Wales Mineral, 
with the R eport of the Directors—Hereford Tram Read. 
Scottish Midland Junction. with the Engineer's Report 
Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction, with the Encineers 
Repo ae in and Galway, Sub-Committee’s Re 
_TED LINES— Northumberland, Newcastle ane | Ber. 
wick—Kendal and Windermere—Leeds e Thirsk—Brid. 
lington — Potteries, Shrewsbury and y—Yarmouth— 
Eastern Union Branch to Stowmarket—Sudbary and Brain- 
tree — Hereford, Leominster, Ludlow and Birmingham — 
Worcester and Cardiff — Oxford, Worcester and Wolver. 
ampton — Bristol, Bath, Wilts and Somerset — London, 
Exeter and Falmouth—Torbay. Brixham and Dartmouth. 
Cornwall Central—Cork and Bandon—Newry and Ennis. 
killen—West of Ireland. 
Value of Shares — Returns from London, Liverpool, 
Monahan. Leeds, York. Hull. with comments on the re- 
Markets. and latest Prices. 
PARIS. MONEY LETTER, with Royal Ordonnanee for Rail. 
wa ay from Montpelier to Nismes — Paris and St. Germain 
ine, with Report of the Directors. 
rOmEIGN RAILWAYS—Belgian Lines 
ILW AY LIFERATORE= Weale’s” Quarterly Papers on 
ngine 
MEC HANICAL IM Paoy eas — Systems of Jouffroy ~ 
Kollman and Prosser (with three Engrari 


es). 
CALLS, CONTRAC TS, LOANS. TRAFFIC TABLES, &e, 
Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY.) 
of —— last, November 16, contains Articles on 

Acorns, for eatete, dignity of, by Channing 

Acriculture, cpomalies of Lime, action of 

Agricultural Chemistry, by G. Mangold Wurzel, cheap method 


‘Ox of storing 
Allotment system Meadows in Hetttertshize, 
Almond, a fruit for the dessert 


management 
Anomalies of Agriculture Mealy-bug killed by Hereman’s 
Bees, straw hive of, weight of lotion, account of. by the Very 
honey in the Dean of Manchester 
Bee Sowers, French (Buck) W heat | Medlars, to preserve 
as, by Mr. Goodliffe, Granard | Melons, Persian, hybrids from, 
Bibio Marci by Mr. M‘Donale 
Bokara Clover, culture of, by | Microscopical Society ; 
Mr. Goodliffe | Morphology, instance of, in 
Botanical Lecture at Shoreditch | poanppeay oom pedunculata 
‘hureh | Moss on lawns, to kill 
Brewing, remarks on Peach trees, to transplant 
Calendar of Operations for) Peaches for forcing 
Hothouse and Conservatory, Pears, Beurre Diet, weight of, by 
Flower Garden and Shrub-; Mr. Murray 
beries, Pineries and Vineries,| Pears, recipe for drying 
Fruit ‘and Kitchen Gardens | Pears, Tettenhall, to preserve 
Canker in fruit trees, origin of | Pear trees, improved by being 
Carrots, to harvest | greased with sand, by Mr. 
Chrysanthemums, effect of | ,, Pon’ 
liquid guano on Peas, termeck’ 's British Queen 
Crops on wool same land in suc-| Pensile Grossbeak 
cessive yea Pigs, Acorns for 
Darlington Pacman? Club Plants, — of, (with two 
Diseases of plants Engrav 
Dogs, scent of, for game, by Mr.| Potatoes, culture of 
Wighton Red Spider, Thrip, &c. to kill 
Drains, depth of Roses, hardy, list o 
East Lothian Husbandry, by or Mask’ fly, (wi ith three En- 
Mr. Sullivan ings) 
Penres manure, experiment stall birds, to kill 
Society of Arts 
Sowing thin, remarks on 





gieaaien, Club Annual Reports 
Flower-b -ds, to decorate Spinach, Lettuce-leaved 
‘orest trees, on training of, by | Stock, to fatten in winter 
George Pryme, ae Cambridge Strawberries, to pave over the 
Forest trees, at Ner« roots of 
Fruit trees, list of, ory liable to| Timber, to Kyanise 
canker Tomato-sauce, to make 
Tulips. propagation of 
Turnips, culture of, in East 
Lothian 


Fruit trees, canker in 

Fuchsias, to keep over winter 

Fuller's Earth, effect of, on crops 

Galls, remarks on Turnips, to preserve over winter 

Gladioli, to plant Village Associations 

Glout Morceau Pear, meaning of} Vines on on walls, by Mr. 
the word Glout A. 

Grenier Mobile, or Revolving Weather i in the N rth 
Granary, describ W. veoe culture of. = me same 

Grey W il, by Mr. Warnford ands in successive Y 

Guano, a ulteration ° Wheat, methods of dibbling, by 

Guano, what it Mr. Goodliffe 

Guano, Liquid, effect on Chry- | Wheat, a of 
santhemums Wheat; so 

Honey. weight of, & Witham : Farmers Club i. 

Horse-keeping. capetinelil upon| Whitney’s Composition, han! 

Hyacinths, culture of glasses covered with 

Inverness Farmers 


* Clu White Beet . 
Kingfisher’s nest, tm of, | Wrentham Farmers’ Club 
by Mr. Wighton 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
G ddition tothe above, the ——— 
Mark-lane, and § ann eld prices, with returns from the Potate, 
Hop. Flay. rr Se Mar Fete, and a ———e newspaper, with @ 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender_ OF FICE # fer Advertise 
ments, >. pepper Wellington-street ent-garden, Lond 7" 

Prospectus, with List of Prog yeaa oo sent free, by post 
to all who furnish their address to the Office. 
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On Monday, December 2nd, will be published, ‘ 
RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
pedral M No. XXXV. 
ish Cat ral Music. 

& . at oe Fausts.— Goethe, Marlowe, and Calderon. 

3. Republic of San Marino.— Alberoni. 

4. The Works of Charles Nodier. 

5. Education in India. 

6, Recent Historians of Holland. F 

7, Eugene Sue-—Les Mystéres de Paris. 

8. The Late Revolution in Greece. 

9. The French in Africa.—Algeria. ; 

London: K. and J. &. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 
—— 


YE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW of 

1 DECEMBER Ist, price One Shilling, will contain— 2 
pery. Protestantism and |‘useyism compared — Koyal Socie- 

ty. its Anuses and 





Schooling, also, My First Employment and Workshop kx- 
of sence Teetotalism—Tboughts on Death; with otber Ke- 
views and Miscellanies. ; 

On the same day will be ready, 


The First Quarterly Part, comprising the First 


ecline—Correspondence of Edmund Burke ; 
Bradley's Optical Miusions—Autobiozraphy : My First Days | 


On the ist of January, 1845, will be published (to be continued 
monthly), 


(For the Proprietors of VUNCH at the Poxcn Ofice,) 
OUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 
the Work wil) be printed in small octavo, each Number con- 
taining Ninety-six pages, and Illustrated by an Etching on Steel, 


Leecn. 
Publisbed at the Punch Office, 194, Strand, (where communi- 
cations for the Editor are to be addressed,) and sold by all 

Booksellers. 





This day is published, price 2s. bound, ay 
i ey ANGLICAN CHURCH VINDICATED, 
in Answer to Vi. DAUBIGNE’S Discourse entitled 
“GENEVA AND OXFORD. 
By JEREMY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Lendon : John Ollivier. 59, Pall Mall. 
Just published, with 1-0 sraphic Illustrations, ; rice Is. 6d. 
TEILL’S PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK ; 


| or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. Beyoud the Alphabet 








the contents of this bouk diff-r materially from ordinary Spell- 
ing-Bouks: while the child is learning to read words of one 
syilable, it will acquire some knowledge of Arithmetic and other 
usetul subject 








and the general plan of the book, to say nothing 
jumerous Pictorial Embellishments, will impart 
pleasure both to the Teacher and Pupil. 

ondon: G. Virtue, lvy-lane. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
On November 30, with the Magazines, in Demy Ocravo, price One Guinea, handsomely bound with gilt edges, 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
By LORD BYRON. 


A New Edition, with Sixty Vignette Engravings. 





Three numbers of the NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW, price 3s. | of ite very 
Hayward & Adam, 43, Paternoster-row ; Meuzies, Edinburgh ; 
M'Leod, Glasgow ; and all Booksellers. 








*,* Specimens can be seen at every Library. 


“ Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just ready, Second Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


Sw r 
EOTHEN. 
“The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”—Ewxaminer. s : 
“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects 
selected ior presentation.”—Spectator. : : : irs 
“The author has wit and humour that shed an illustrative gleam on every object which he describes, placing it in the 
happiest relief. The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as lite, yet are there in it passages and scenes which would make 
must men grave and solemn. '"—Athen@um. 


Joun Octivier, Publisher, 59, Pall Mall. 








MR. WARBURTON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 25s. bound, 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 
OR, ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 


By ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 


“A more agreeable companion than this author we rarely meet with. Mr. Warburton brings to his work an accom- 
plished mind and well-trained and healthful faculties. As we read we are proud to claim him as a countryman and are 
content that his book shall go over all the world, that other countries from it may derive a just impression of our national 
character. His route is easily marked. He went in a steamer to Alexandria, sailed up the Nile beyond the second 
cataract, and inspected those wonders of Barbarian art in Nubia, whose origin is lost in their antiquity; visited the great 
cities and monuments of Egypt, then crossed to Beyrout, made a pilgrimage to the holy Land, and on his homeward 
Voyage touched at Cyprus and Greece. His voiumes are full of just percept.on and spirited detail. ‘they greatly increase 
our acquaintance with Eastern scenes, and to the traveller affurd a variety of information, which he could hardly else- 
where find in so compact and interesting a shape.” —Britannia. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Mow ready for deLivery, Price 1s, 
Hering and Kemington’s 
ATALOGUE of a choice Collection of Foreigs 
& English Wlnstrate Works, ow the Arts of 
the Lissle Ages, Architecture, Fac-similes of Early 
LManuscrigts, Picture Galleries, Glafs Pointing, &e.; 
with a List of all the Tew German and Lrencl 
Engravings and Lithographs, mith Tame of Artist, and 
Price, Sent Postage free on receipt of 12 Penny stamps, 


HERING & REMINCTON, 
IMPORTERS & PUBLISHERS OF FOREIGN WORKS OF ART, 





137 Regent Street, London. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR 


THE NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


To 
MR. ROWLAND HILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE, 
WILL CLOSE on the 30th of NOVEMBER NEXT. 


Or all the sources of income stated in the recently 
published Quarterly Returns of the Public Revenue, none 
exhibit so large a proportionate increase as the Post 
Office. On the year’s nett revenue, the Customs have 
increased at the rate of about 10 per cent., the Excise 14 
per cent., the Property Tax 2 per cent., whilst the Post 
Office Revenue, under its almost nominal rate of a penny, has 
increased above 13 per cent., and the increase on the 
quarter has been even as much as 25 per cent. 


These cheering results show that (though the plan of 
Penny Postage is yet but in perfectly tried) the complete 
restoration of the Post Office Revenue to its amount before 
the Penny Postage was adopted is not an event far 
distant, if it be fully and honestly carried out; and the 
City of London Mercantile Committee on Postage desire to im- 
press these satisfactory results most emphatically upon the 
Public, in announcing the approaching close of the National 
Testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill. Al parties are unani- 
mous upon the great moral and commercial advantages of 
the Penny Postage. Its expediency as a financial step has been 
the sole ground of question ; but now, even this can searcely 
be doubted : for let it be remembered, that the Old Postage 
Revenue had been absolutely stationary for twenty years,— 
retrogressive, in fact, if we consider the increase of popu- 
lation, education, and commerce during the period. The 
change which Penny Postage has effected is to make the 
Post Office Kevenue the most buoyant source of National In- 
come, bidding fair to become more profitable than it has 
ever been. The Committee, therefore, call upon the Public 
to reward, with suitable gratitude, the author of this great 
and triumphant measure. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to announce that 
the subscriptions, headed by the chiefs of political parties 
and of commercial wealth, already reach 10,000/, But 
10,0001. cannot be held to be a sufficient national reward for 
such national services. The Committee, therefore, urge 
upon the nation at least to double this sum. If every letter- 


| writer, for only a single week, would pay a twopenny instead 


of a penny rate for his letters, the amount. and more, would 
be raised. In proportion as the Public show their gratitude 
to Mr. Hill, so they strengthen the chances for the complete 
adoption of his plan, now but pa: tially carried out. Its perfee- 
tion will bring greatly increased convenience to themselves, 
and increased advantage to the Post Oflice Revenue 

Never have the services of any Public Benefactor been 
requited as Mr. Hill's have been. Quitting a permanent 
situation for a temporary public engagement to carry out 
his plan, Mr, Hill’s services, whilst his plan was yet not 
carried out, were dispensed with, and he received the follow- 
ing acknowledgments of his merits, and—nothing more :— 

**T gladly avail myself,” writes the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ‘* of the opportunity of expressing my sense 
of the satisfactory manner in which, during my tenure of 
office, you have discharged the several duties which have 
been from time to time committed to you.”—*'I entertain,” 
writes Sir Robert Peel, (who has also subscribed 10/. to the 
Testimonial), ‘*a due sense of the motives by which your 
conduct, in respect to Post Office arrangements, has been 
actuated, and of the zeal and fidelity with which you have 
discharged the duties committed to you.”—Mr. Trevelyan, 
on behalf of the Lords of the Treasury, writes thus: “lam 
also commanded by their Lordships to take this opportunity 
of stating, that they consider it due to you, on the termina- 
tion of your engagement with the Government, to express 
to you the approbation with which they have regarded your 
zealous exertions in the execytion of the duties which have 
been intrusted to you; and how materially the efficiency of 
the Post Office arrangements has been promoted by the 
care and intelligence evinced by you in the consideration of 
the various important questions which have been referred 
to you.” 

Under these circumstances the Committee call upon the 
Public to come forward with due generosity, and reward Mr. 
Hill themselves, as the unrequited inventor of the great 
measure of Penny Postage,—a measure which has opened the 
blessings of free correspondence to the Teacher of Religion, 
the Man of Science and Literature, the Merchant and 
Trader, and the whole British family, especially the poorest 
and most defenceless portion of it;—a measure which is the 
greatest boon conferred in modern times on all the social 
interests of the civilized world, for Penny Postage is spread- 
ing its influence throughout Europe, and reaching even 
Russia. The Committee rely on the gratitude of their 
countrymen, and feel sure that this, their last appeal, will 
not bé made in vain. 

(Signed) GEO. LARPENT, Chairman. 


Subscription Cards, and every information, &c., may be 
obtained on application tc the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
WANSEY, Solicitor, 3, Moorgate-atreet, London, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 





New Classical Dictionary—Completion of 
the First Volume. 


Now ready, Vol. I. (1,100 pages), 12. 16s. cloth lettered, of 


Sh Fad 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By 
VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, 
L.L.D., Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities.’ To be continued in Quarterly Parts, and 
to form Three Octavo Volumes. Illustrated by nume- 
rous Engravings on Wood. 


«“ There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium 
on this new Classical Dictionary, for, in fact, it is the only 
one with any pretensions to the name in our language; and, 
as such, it must form part of the library of évery student 
who desires to become acquainted with the mind of anti- 
quity.”—Athenaum. 


RECENT ADVANCES in CHEMIS- 
TRY, and its APPLICATION to AGRICULTURE, 
Report of Speeches delivered at a public dinner, given 
to PROF. LIEBIG, in Glasgow, on Friday, October 11, 
1844. 8vo. Is. 


OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY, for the 
USE of STUDENTS. By WILLTAM GREGORY, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 


Part 1, (INORGANIC CHEMISTRY,) will be publisied in 
November. 


Part 2, (ORGANIC CHEMISTRY,) early in the Spring. 


DR. THOMAS YOUNG'S LECTURES 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL 
ARTS. A New Epitioy, with Rerergnces and Notes, 
by the Rev. P. KELLAND, M.A. F.RS. Lond. & Edinb., 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Mathematies in the University of Edinburgh. To 
appear in Monthly Parts, and to form One Octavo 
Volume, with a Volume of Plates. Part I. will be pub- 
lished in January. 





(A Prospectus will be ready in a few days.) 


Professor Liebig’s New Work. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHYMIS- 
TRY. Second Series. The Philosophical Principles 
and General Laws of the Science. By JUSTUS LIEBIG, 
M.D., Professor of Chymistry in the University of 
Giessen. Edited, from the Lancet, by JOHN GARD- 
NER, M.D. 


Introduction to Liebig’s Agricultural 
Chemistry. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


LECTURES to FARMERS on AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By ALEXANDER PETZ. 


Contents : — Introduction —Atmosphere—Water—Soil— 
Constituents of Plants—Source of the Carbon of Plants— 
The Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen of Plants—Inorganic 
Constituents of Plants—Ashes of Plants—Fallow—Rotation 
of Crops—Manures—Vegetable Manures—Animal Manures 
—Mineral Manures—Summary— A ppendix—Guano. 


“* The author does not overload his subject with needless 
details, which is the vice of some such books, but he con- 
fines the reader to those points only which he ought to be 
well acquainted with, and these he explains in a clear and 
simple way.”"—G@ardeners’ Chronicle. 


Plattner on the Blowpipe. 


Now ready, in | vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. with numerous Diagrams 
on Wood, 


THE USE of the BLOWPIPE in the 
EXAMINATION of MINERALS, ORES, FURNACE 
PRODUCTS, and other METALLIC COMBINATIONS. 
By Professor CHARLES FREDERICK PLATJNER, 
Assay Master at the Royal Freyberg Smelting Works. 
Translated from the German, with Notes by James 
Sheridan Muspratt, Ph. D. of the University College and 
—— Laboratories. With a Preface, by Professor 

ebig. 








NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


The Sermon on the Mount 
(St. Matthew, Chaps. v. vi. vii.) Intended as a Birthday 
Present or Gift Book for all Seasons. Printed in Gold and 
Colours. in the Missal Style, with Ornamental Borders by 
Owen Jones, Architect, and a Design from a Drawing by 
W. Boxall, Esq. Small 8vo. l4s.; or bound in an appro- 

priate manner, in morocco, by Hayday, 21s. 
[On Tuesday next. 


Reynard the Fox: 


A renowned Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced in 
Rhyme. Embellished throughout with Scroll Capitals, in 
Colours, from Wood-block Letters made expressly for this 
work, after Designs of the 12th and 13th Centuries. With 
an Introduction, by SAMUEL NAYLOR, late of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Large square 8vo. bourd in stamped vellum 
cloth, with bronze edges, 18s. (On Thurstay next. 


The Hours of Anne of Brittany.— 
The Illuminated Kalendar and 
Diary for 1845. 


Enriched with Twelve large Designs, one appropriate to 
each Month, illustrative of Manners and Customs of the 
Fifteenth Century. with a beautiful Title- page. ornamented 
with Fruits on a Gold Ground: the whole copied from the 
Kalendar in ‘The Hours cf Anne of Brittany,’ carefully 
coloured by hand, and enriched with Gold; also, ‘twenty- 
four Ornamental Borders, composed of Natural Flowers, 
from the same MSS. The orders printed in Gold and 
Colours by Owen Jones. Imp. 8vo. in an ornamental and 
appropriate cover, 3is. 6d. (Jn a few days. 


The Life, Progresses, and Rebellion 
of James, Duke of Monmouth, 


&c. to his Capture and Execution. Witha full account of 
the Bloody Assizes. and copious Biographical Notices. 
GEORGE ROBERTS, Author of * The History of Lyme 
Regis,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, Wood- 
cuts, &c. 24s. 


The Life of Sir Thomas More. 


By the Right Hon. SIR JAMES MACKINTOsH_ Reprinted 
from the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Feap. svo. with Portrait 55,; 
bound in vellum (old style), 8s. (On Thursday next, 


The Duality of the Mind, 


Proved by the structure, Functions, and Diseases of the 

Brain, and by the Phenomena ot Mental Derangement, and 

shewn to be essential to Moral Responsibility. With an 

Appendix: 1. On the Inflnence of Religion on Insanity; 2. 

Conjectures on the Nature of the Mental Operations; 3. On 

the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By A. L. WIGAN, 
Svo. 12s, 


An Apology for the Nerves; 


Or, their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. 
By Sir GEORGE LEFEVRE, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c.; Author of ‘ The Life of a Travel- 
ling Physician,’ Ke. Post 8vo. 9s, 


The French in Rheinstadt: 


A Romance of the Day. A Friendly Voice from the Avon's 
Banks to the Nations of Germany; and other Poems. By 
JAMES NISBET, Esq. Post 8vo. (On Thursday next, 


Amy Herbert. 


By A LADY. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL, 
B.D. A New Edition. (Just ready. 


Recent Improvements in Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines; 


Being a Supplement to his ‘ Dictionary.” By ANDREW 
URE, M.D. F.RS, &c. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings, l4s. 

“This Supplement contains notices of the additional lights 
which Dr. Ure has acquired since the publication of the last 
editiongsf his celebrated Dictionary, on many of the subjects 
thereir™treated, as well as notices of new arts introduced 
since its appearance. The new matter is of a highly im- 
portant and useful kind, connected with the arts of living. 
The Supplement is indispensable to all possessors of the 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines ; and will be 
useful to those who have it not.’’— Spectator. 


By the same Author, 


A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 
Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,240 Woodcuts, 50s, 


On Landed Property and the Eco- 
nomy of Estates ; 


Comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, and 
the Principles and Forms of Leases; Farm-Buildings, En- 
closures, Drains, Embankments, and other Rural Works; 
Minerals; and Woods, “y. DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E., 
Author of * Elements of Practical Agriculture,’ &c. 

with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. 
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Edition. 8vo. 12s, 
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REVIEWS 


A Confession of Faith. Poems of the Times— 
{Ein Glaubensbekenntniss. Zeitgedichte, §c.] 
By Ferdinand Freiligrath. Mainz, Von Za- 
bern; London, Williams & Norgate. 


A few years since, when puny men had taken 
‘the place of the great German poets all hushed 
or fallen asleep, and the small promise for the 
futare, from a weaker race, was rendered still 
smaller by the elements of political strife which 
had begun to darken their productions, there 
appeared in Germany one young writer, full of 
better hope, Ferdinand Freiligrath. A West- 
phalian, we believe, and originally intended for 
commerce, he forsook more gainful employ- 
ments for poetry; and made himself known to 
the world by a small volume published, for the 
first time, about five years since. It was seen, 
on reading this genuine little book, that the 
author had not mistaken his vocation; and that 
‘one to whom the Muses had so appeared on the 
threshold of his life did well to “leave all and 
follow them.” Unlike the first productions of 
young poets, it was original ; and this, too, not so 
much by true descriptions of an individual nature 
‘and its internal emotions, but by a certain pecu- 
liar boldness of the author’s own, in seizing on 
visions of outward things, and making them 
appear and speak in no common language. 
There was something a little sudden and wild 
in his flights of imagination, something of 
strangeness and excess, perhaps, in his ques- 
tioning of life; but it was life, a vivid image 
of living things, called up by the creative mind 
of a poet, who eagerly described the wonders 
which came thronging around him. There 
was no description taken on trust from an- 
other's report, no phrase employed because 
some celebrated nee social had recommended 
it—the painting glowed with the heat of his 
own conception, and his language, with all 
its intel colours, some mixed strangely 
enough, was dashed out by the impulse of 
active thought. What was excellent, too, and 
rare enough in the poets of our day—there was 
in these poems no puling about self; none of 
that morbid egotism and repetition which is the 
disease of modern versifiers:—on the contrary, 
young Freiligrath was constantly on wing for 
the outward world, to seize upon something pic- 
turesque and strenuous, beyond the circle of his 
own experience and emotions. This healthy 
objective tendency, as the Germans term it, 
fills his pages with a crowd of pictures; some 
strange, some half savage : now sad, at timesrude, 
but all full of character and meaning—gathered 
from the east andthe west ; Audubon in his Ame- 
rican woods, the Arab on his carpet in the desert, 
the Zantiote maid looking strange at a German 
fair, or the revel of daring seamen, those gueur 


of Holland, who struck the first blow against | 


Alva and Spain. The secret of these varied 
creations is no common gift. To an English 
reader, also, there was a peculiar charm in many 
of them, from a certain wild air of the sea, inhaled 
most probably on the sands of the Dutch coast, 
which rarely descends upon natives of the conti- 
nent. Altogether, the book was full of strong life 
and hopeful promise ; and they who welcomed the 
ponents of so young a poet, dashed with a 
i 


ttle ofthe wildness, perhaps, but with none of the 
weakness of a beginner, looked forward with un- | 


usual interest to his next publicappearance. Here, 
at last, was another man, with life enough to 
follow independent ways, and have views and 
language of his own. The public, used to starve 
upon dead images, rose up at an apparition of 


real flesh and blood; and that wonderful echo 


in the heart of Man, which never fails to reply 
to whatever is truly spoken, acknowledged, by 
its answer, that there had appeared in Germany 
another real poet. The first edition was soon 
exhausted, and further editions called for; even 
in England, slow to admit foreign claims, some 
glimpses of this new vigorous nature were scat- 
tered abroad. A further tribute to his merit was 
bestowed, unsolicited, upon the author, in the form 
of a pension from his sovereign, the King of 
Prussia, in 1842, a compliment not less grace- 
fully paid than well deserved. 

But while the admirers of Freiligrath were 
hoping for new evidences from him of progress 
in the beautiful fields of Poetry, there were in- 
fluences urging him, from all sides, to direct his 
genius to the rougher way of Politics. It is 
well known that many of the young Prussian 
authors, especially those belonging to the 
Rhenish provinces, are decidedly in opposition 
to the government; and that between + and 
the censorship there has raged an almost inter- 
necine war for some years. Into the merits of 
the strife we do not pretend to enter :—of the 
merits of those poets Pv have announced them- 
selves as champions of the party of Young Ger- 
many, amongst whom may be named Heine, 
Borne, Herwegh, and others (noticed not long 
since in this journal,) no very high opinion can 
be entertained. Nor shall we attempt to de- 
termine whether the political emergency in 
which Freiligrath’s friends have incited him to 
take a part is, or is not, one of those in which 
all honest men, of whatever rank or profession, 
are bound to engage themselves in the good 
cause. Still less need we discuss the opinion 
of those who maintain, that every poet should 
be an organ for the spirit of his time, and, there- 
fore, lend his voice and arm to its civil interests; 
arguing that, because Poetry is a mirror of the 
very life of man, and these concerns are now 
the breath of his nostrils, it is fit to make ita 
glass to reflect every troubled image of daily 
politics. This is not our creed: we believe that 
another vocation is designed for both the poet 
and his work :—that he is apt to go astray in 
the troubles of party, that rougher weapons may 
suffice for this strife, and that the sweet voice 
of Song was not made for its harsh discords, 
Not that these matters are, in themselves, un- 
worthy or unimportant; but that each mean is 
appointed for his fitting task, and the genius of 
Poetry is not so common, that we can afford to 
bind it for common tasks, like the winged 
horse in the fable, to the plough. There may, 
indeed, be occasions when even the singer, for 
the sake of his convictions and the love of his 
country, may be forced, in evil days, upon a 
struggle, in which his muse is all soiled and 
tattered ;—but the lovers of his art, allowing that 
such cases may arise, will at least be permitted 
to lament that there should be times, in which 
| this sacrifice of his peculiar gifts may become a 
painful duty. 

Accordingly, we learn, not without regret, 
that Freiligrath, after some deliberation, has 
yielded to the impulses around him; and now 
| proclaims himself to Germany, in this new pub- 
| lication of his, a political poet. That he has 
| taken his stand and chosen his party with 
| thorough sincerity, and in an earnest conviction 
that it is his duty so to do, we do not for a moment 
doubt. This he has proved, indeed, by volun- 
tarily relinquishing his — which he was 
far from being too rich to care for, on feeling 
his mind made upon the duty of setting his face 
against the tendencies of his government. But 
we have an evidence of equal strength in the 
nature of the man and of his book, which is a 
declaration of war on behalf of the creed he has 
_ adopted, As in his former productions, on more 








genial themes, there is here also a warmth and 
cordial earnestness which cannot be feigned ;— 
the outpoyring ofa manly generous nature, with- 
out bitterness, or spleen, or exaggeration—vices 
which set the mark of the Beast on most of 
the political poets of Young Germany. While, 
therefore, we regret the circumstances which, 
for a time (we hope it is but for a time), have 
narrowed his free range to the region of politics, 
we cannot but respect the sincerity of his choice, 
and love his book no less than the former one, 
although we may see in it more of the man, and 
less of the poet. In poetical worth, it must 
certainly rank below its predecessor. 

Within its narrower range it is, however, still 
a genuine book. Devoted as it chiefly is to the 
vindication of the author’s choice of a certain 
party, and to the attack of principles and prac- 
tices which that party denounces as oppressive, 
there is, of course, more monotony of subject, 
and more prominence given to the struggles in 
the writer’s own mind, than in his former poems: 
not a few common-places, as was inevitable, upon 
Liberty and Justice, and an occasional descent 
of the strain to the lower regions of satire and 
lampoon, into which his former service did not 
compel him. But even here, there is no make- 
believe in his performance. He lays about him, 
like a strong man, thoroughly in earnest; and 
even things, which in insincere mouths become 
fulsome and stale from repetition, gain a new 
character from the energy with which they have 
fixed themselves on his mind. At times, too, a 
strain of his higher imaginings and brighter 
wild fancies wanders through this troubled burden 
of his song ; and it is elevated, too, by a tone of 
unaffected enthusiasm, which has honestly em- 
braced an unprofitable service, and of resigna- 
tion, which as calmly prepares to endure its 
hardships. Nor does his indignation, warm as 
it may be, ever degenerate into railing :—the 
roughest invective his political foes have to bear, 
comes with a kind of hearty force, like the blow 
of a fair fighter, and inflicts no base or rankling 
wound, Altogether, little as we love political 
poems, and much as we regret the change which 
has come over Freiligrath’s spirit, we gladly 
honour his devotion to a cause he believes to be 
good, and declare his book to be true and ex- 
cellent in its kind—mais ce genre, hélas ! n'est 
pas le premier. 

Most of the poems are long; some, owing to 
their local allusions, would be untranslateable 
(amongst these, a capital satirical imitation of 
the Walpurgis Nacht’s Traum, in Faust) :— 
this somewhat restricts the attempt to select a 
specimen or two for such translation as we 
may be able to give. 

he following, the first advertisement of his 
enlistment in the army of Young Germany, is 
conveyed in a very picturesque form. Accord- 
ing to old tradition, the neighbourhood of the 
lovely Laacher See, in the Duchy of Berg (where 
the poem begins), was the scene of Genoveva’s 
retreat from the cruelty of her husband, The 
Nun’s hand, which is supposed to appear from 
the waters, is also an apparition belonging to the 
place :— 

Good Morning! 


Down I gazed from Eifel’s ridges wooded, 
As the moon at full the clouds ’gan break ; 

Far, and dazzling white, her lustre flooded 
Laach’s monastic walls and tranquil lake. 


Gently breathed low winds along the valley, 
Leaves and sedges whispered round the strand : 
From the flood arose, and beckoned, palely 
Fair and slim, the Nun's mysterious hand! 


Like a flower afar it glimmered whitely, 
Rose and fell as heaved the water slow, 

Round it mirrored stars were floating brightly ;— 
Were they charmed from Heaven to shine below ? 


Still the spotless hand the sign repeated : 
shuddering swelled the wave with surging flow ; 

Lights unearthly through the branches flected ; 
O’er the crossway leapt the frightened roe. 
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Was ’t the Hind, that Genoveva mourning, 
Long attended, and her tears consoled ? 
Oh! there scized me thus a sore sweet yearning 

For the holy Fable-world of old! 
Nearly, then, the pallid hand obeying, 

Had I followed, to its magic ce}l: 
But, with force awaked, myself arraying 

*Gainst myself, I rose above the spell. 
Lake and Abbey, spires of rock and turret, 

Wood and vale where Genoveva mourned ; 
From the scene, with moonlight glarcing o’er it, 

With one look, my last, I firmly turned. 
Hastening thence, by shaded paths, while ever 

On the leaves the wildering moonbeams lay; 
Toward the morning, and my native river ;— 

From the night, to welcome in the Day! 
So for real life | left my dreaming : 

Shades and ghosts forsook without a sigh :— 
Yonder, lo! in joyous sunlight gleaming, 

Deep, and broad, and green, the Rhine rushed by! 
Rushed the Rhine ;—and Life in motion met me; 

Yes! theve shores to Life my heart invite ; 
Nor, like those I left, extend to greet me, 

Spectral hands, and lifeless fingers white. 
No! the grasp of welcome undissembling, 

From that People’s frank and faithful hands, 
That, with reverence due, but never trembling, 

By the mark, resolved, for Justice stands. 
O! it chased, with ghosts and idle yearning, 

All of night that on my bosom lay. 

To my nation, then, I bade ** Good morning!” 
Next, God willing, shall I bid ‘* Good day !” 
So ‘‘Good morning.” Free I choose my station 

With the people, and their cause make mine. 
*¢ Poct, march and labour with thy nation!” 
Thus I read, to-day, my Schiller’s line. 


In leaving the “ Vision” for the actual, how- 
ever, Freiligrath has not renounced the “faculty 
divine.” On the contrary, while feeling his 
descent from an unbounded range, to the limits 
of a subject, which, however momentous, has few 
truly poetical features, we must admire his suc- 
cess in raising it beyond the region of prose. 
Each part of it rises to his eyes clothed in.some 
lively image; and we see the creative faculty 
striving at every moment to mould into a visible 
form the abstract matter which he feels called 
upon to enforce. A specimen of this transform- 
ing process will be found in the following vigor- 
ous and dramatic composition; the lesson of 
advice to the Prussian Government, it will be 
seen, could hardly have been looked for in a 
form so original. The dry matter of the dis- 
course comes like a living thing from the lips of 
the old monarch, whose characteristic vehemence 
and plain-speaking are admirably pourtrayed. 
The pithy expressions, with which his speech is 
seasoned (according to his wont) we have been 
compelled to mitigate for the sake of English 
readers :— 

It chanced the other day in Heaven: uprose the King, old 

And anal his hands, and snuffed the air, and smote his 
hilt by fits; 

Strode to and fro, and glowered round with fiery looks, and 

And straight drew up where Blucher stood, and Herr von 
Stein by him. 


To Ziethen, too, and Winterfeldt, he beckoned to draw near, 

They hastened up, and Gneisenau behind them did appear; 

Schwerin, the marshal, came; and Keith, and Scharnhorst 
heard the call ;— 

Till Prussia’s heroes, old and new, were gathered, one and all. 


Now when he saw them mustered so, ‘* A thousand plagues,” 
he said, 

**It turns me fairly crazy; zounds! that I should now be 
dead! 

That, deuce of all! I cannot rise this instant in Berlin! 

*T were the very time for me again! What? isit not, Schwe- 
rin? 

**I’'d grasp it to some purpose ;—ha !—no more as Autocrat, 

No, sirs! not now—new times are come, that need a newer 


state. 

Why, even the light J shed, was new, and made so quick a 
blaze, 

It nearly passed my power to guide; as mighty as I was! 


“*No, sirs! but what I did by words, I made in action seen; 

And all that mighty period since, that dates from year 
thirteen, 

Would serve but as a groundwork (true, a broad, imposing 
base !) 

Whereas to-day, with bold design, a modern state T’d raise. 

**For Modern Time : that more demands than treachery and 
cheat: 

For modern time, that more demands than lies and mere 
deceit : — 

That asks, and more will have, at last, than phrase and 
sound can do, 

That asks to breathe at last, and will breathe deep and 
freely too! 








**Good Lord! thischeated Germany! And none to avenge 
its wrong! 

And none to help it to its right, by fraud withheld so long! 

Each promise sworn to it, and broke, severely to exact,— 

Tread Karlsbad under foot, and spurn Vienna’s selfish pact! 


**J’d do it! how their protocols and snares this hand should 
1! 


States of the realm—one German Law—free Justice seen 
ofall! 

And speech for all as free! By Heaven! thus would I clear 
the ring— 

Aye! thorough would I drive, by Jove! as sure as I'm the 
King! 

**That were a bomb! What then? It might run cross a year 
or 80; 

But all would come to right at last: I'd end it well, I know. 

And if the storm did gather round, and thunder, fire, and 
blood, 

Why I, a King, would Kings defy for such a people’s good! 

** And when the storm was laid, how full of sun the land 


would be! 
A free united happy land, a great strong Germany! 


Thus after storms the rainbow hangs the shifting clouds 


heyond— 
And Kings the people’s compact sign—a real German bond! 
‘For a noble stream the people is! who dares his life confide 
To its strong wave, and scan its depths, and boldly trust its 
tide, 
With joyous sound it bears aloft, and floats him bravely on ; 
And only sweeps, without remorse, the weak and coward 
down. 
**And me ‘twould bear:--me, too, *twould speed—Ha! 
Blucher! is’t not so? 
Another age the people's King—even more than mine should 


now; 
And when I died, they’d mourn my loss, and bless my name 
aloud.” 
** Aye, would they, please your Majesty!" the heroes said, 
_ and bowed. : 

Under all the disadvantages of translation, in 
which much of the spirited det. ils, the genuine 
national grain, as it were, must be worn away, 
the above piece may still be seen to possess no 
common character. This power of turning plain 
themes into striking shapes—« true evidence of 
poetical genius—may be admired throughout the 
greater part of the volume. And where they are 
such as, from very repetition, have lost all fresh- 
ness, Freiligrath can almost make them seem new 
by the fervour of heart with which he again brings 
them forth, This we think may be felt in the fol- 
lowing capital song—which no one will coldly 
read; although, in England especially, the sub- 
ject may have been worn to the last thread; and, 


dearly as we prize liberty and gee we had 
begun to hope that no one would feel himself 
ever called upon to sing new hymns in their 
praise — 
O! think not henceforth they must lie in the tomb, 
O! think not henceforth they will hide from our sight, 
Though the voice of bold speakers is bid to be dumb, 
And none but the false ones have licence to write. 
No! yo! though our martyrs in exile abide them, 
Though others, outworn with the Tyrants who ride them, 
Should lance their own veins, in the dungeons that hide 
them, 
Yet Freedom still lives, and beside her The Right. 
Qur Freedom and Right! 
Nor let us look blank at a single rebuff,— 
To purchase full victory, the warrior must fight; 
This stirs but, and rouses the hearts of true stuff 
To cheer all the louder for Freedom ! and Right! 
For still the two Holy ones flourish together; 
Share arms and adventures through fair and foul weather, 
Where Right is, the Free, uninvited, fly thither; 
And ever, where Freemen live, there rules The Right ! 
Lives Freedom, with Right. 
Let this, too, console us: the Pair, till to-day 
From conquest to conquest ne’er made such a flight ; 
Ne’er flowed their full b:eathing with healthier play, 
To stir e’en the humblest of hinds with its might ;— 
All round the wide world, to each state they are speeding, 
On each coast they are wakening, and mustering, and 
leading: 
They have struck from the vassal the bonds he lay dead in, 
And stripped from the Negro the chain of the White! 
Twin Freedom, and Right. 
Aye! spread are their banners, and wave everywhere, 
Each shame to abolish, each wrong to requite ; 
Aye! here if defeated, they ’re conquerors there ! 
And their triumph, at last, shall be perfect as bright. 
O God! what a garland to deck the high Pair, in 
All leaves that all lands on their standards are wearing, 
The olive of Greece. the green trefoil of Erin, 
And the German oak-wreath, showing first in the light! 
Our Freedom and Right! 
True, many, ere then, that now groan, will lie low; 
Yet still sleep the Just, and their slumber is light !— 
And still on their tombs the twin glories shall glow, 
For whom we bless them, too.—our Freedom and Right! 
Charge glasses! a health tothe brave, that contending 
For Truth, dared oppression and misery. unbending, 
Who wrongfully suffered our right for defending ;— 
To Justice for ever! and Freedom through Right! 
Our Freedom through Right! 


Of the satirical pieces, which, happi 
not many, much a not be said. Lie = 
vigorous, fluent, and at timesrather rough-spoken 
It is impossible to read them without feeling that 
the writer's indignation is generous and sincere 
and that his severity springs from the eagerness 
of conviction, and not from malice. But we 
deem it no happiness for a poet like Freiligrath 
to be urged into this kind of writing; and think 
him fit for something better than working, how. 
ever stoutly, for the day. Besides, from a few 
indications scattered throughout the volume it 
may be feared that the more frequent use of s 
style appropriate to this rougher task, may sli 
into compositions of a nobler sort, if not wel 
watched. 

The party to which Freiligrath thus declares 
| his accession, may be proud of their ally ;— 
| he brings to it a genius of no common power, 
and motives with which every generous nature 
must sympathize. Of the worthiness of sacrifice 
to convictions of duty, God forbid that any one 
should breathe a doubt !—whatever may be his 
opinion of its effects in this instance on a poeti- 
cal career of high promise. But it surely may be 
on that the occasion need not last for ever, 

Meanwhile, we cordially pray that our author, 
and his jovial fellow Rhinelanders, may speedily 
obtain al] their just desires ;—we will even go 
further, to wish they may succeed in maintain- 
ing trial by jury; in gaining (not to abuse it) 
a free press; in laughing down both Upper and 
Lower Courts of Censorship; and keeping at 
arm’s length the dreaded Strafgesetabuch. nd 
this, not merely because it would per se be no 
bad thing, but also that it may release our Poet 
from the service he has vowed, and allow him 
to return to the home and muse that must both 
be grieving for his absence. 








Chronicles of London—[ Chroniques, §c., depuis 
Van 44 Henry IIT., jusqu’a Van 17 Edw. 11.) 
Edited from a MS. in the Cottonian Library, 
by G. J. Aungier. Printed for the Camden 
Society. 

Tuts Norman French Chronicleis a compilation 

by an anonymous writer, probably a dweller in 

London during the reign of Edward III. Un- 

fortunately the details, although involving an 

interesting period, consist in the earlier part of 
little more than names of the mayors and sheriffs, 
and occasional notices of city matters, such as 
outbreaks from prison, hanging of Jews, thun- 
der-storms, and severe frosts. Whatever may 
| be the degree of credit due to the later facts 
| which the chronicler details, we can allow very 
| little to the earlier, for we find him, while he 
| passes over the important events of the year 
| 1262, with the mere statement,—“ In this year 
the wars between the king and his barons began, 
|in consequence of the Oxford provisions,” he 
fills the two following pages with an extrave- 
gant story about Fair Rosamond, whom the 
| writer declares was put to death by Elinor of 

Provence !—and that this was the cause of the 

citizens’ hatred. This obvious ignorance of his- 
| tory, which, at the time the author wrote, was 
| not a century old, is fatal to the chronicle as an 
| historical authority; here, and there, however, 
| we meet with a trait of ancient superstitions and 
usages, and, above all, of popular feeling. _ 
Under the year 1315, there-is a passing notice 

of the dreadful famine, in which the writer states, 
that wheat was 40s. a quarter (30/. present 
money) and a penny (equal to more than 1s.) was 
given for two little onions; and in the year 1317 
we find, that “great floods did great damage 
to Fleet-bridge and Holborn-bridge.” We now 
approach troublous times; and as these occurred 
only between twenty and thirty years before 
the writer closes his chronicle, they are — 
of some historical value. Under the fourteen 
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ear of Edward II. the writer remarks, “in this 
ear discord arose between the great barons of 

the land, and the Hugh Despencers, father and 

son;” and from thenceforward, as the reader 
knows, the land had little peace until the king’s 
deposition. During all this period the citizens 
adhered to the side of the opposing barons, as 
their fathers had done in the wars of De Montfort, 
and their grandfathers in the time of King John. 

The excessive taxations of the weak and way- 

ward sovereign, naturally strengthened their 

hostility. in this year,” (the 16th,) says the 
chronicler, and it must be borne in mind that 
the nation had scarcely recovered from the effects 
of the late dreadful famine, “the sixteenth penny 
of goods was seized in London, and the other 
cities in England, and in country parts (sure 
upeland) the tenth penny, to the great distress 
and impoverishment of the common people of 
the land.” 

We next find that “many good folks of 

London, and other cities, were attacked by a 

wicked ribald clerk of the name of Thomas de 

Newbiggin,” who was commissioned by the king 

to persecute them on the plea that they had 

counselled Sir Roger Mortimer’s escape from 
the Tower. Then, after that the king had made 
roclamation “that no man should bring letters 

i the Queen, or from his son, who were still 

in France ; and that if any brought such let- 

ters he should be seized, and them to whom 
the letter was sent should be brought before the 


caused all the carpenters, masons, and smiths, 
who then were in London, and round about, to 
be pressed, and set to make bars and palisades 
of the largest timber beams that could be found 
throughout En 
and kernels of the Tower; and he caused man- 
~_ springalds, and other kinds of engines to 

e made; and all this was done for fear of the 
coming of foreigners, in company of the Queen.” 
The inhabitants of London, however, to whom 
the re-fortifying of the Tower was always an 
omen of ill, looked sullenly on :— 

In this time the Lord Edward, heir of England, 
and the Lady Isabel his mother, Queen of England, 
gathered together to them a great force, and a great 
navy to come into England, with many Hainaulters ; 
and then the King commanded a great fleet to assem- 
ble, to hinder the coming of his son and the Queen, 
and their company. But the English mariners had 
no will to hinder their coming, for the great terror 
they had of Sir Hugh Despencer, and they deter- 
mined to go into Normandy, and there they went, and 
tobbed, and burned, to the great injury of the land— 
but many of our Englishmen were there slain. And 
then on the Wednesday, before the feast of St. 
Michael, which was on the Monday, the Queen of 
England, and her son, and the Mortimer, with a 
great company of great lords, and men at arms, 
arrived at Harwich on the Orwell, in Essex, to 
destroy the enemies of the land. 

J It was then that the Queen sent a letter to the 
city; but the people, still overawed by the King, 
not daring to reply to it, found that “ at twilight 
another letter was affixed to the cross, in West- 
Cheap,” and copies of it stuck upon windows, 
bidding the people make known their mind “to 
the friars preachers of London,” on the Wednes- 
day before the feast of St. Luke. The popu- 
lace then arose, and— 

It came to pass that the mayor, crying mercy with 
clasped hands, went to the G uildhall, and granted 
the commons their demand, and he caused proclama- 
tions to be made in Cheap, that the enemies of the 
king and of the queen, and their son, should avoid the 
city on peril of their lives. And it came to pass the 
same day, at the hour of noon, that certain people 
armed themselves, and took one John le Marchal a 
citizen, who was believed to be an enemy to the city, 
and a spy of Sir Hugh le Despencer, in his hostel 
near Walbrook, and he was brought into Cheap, 
stripped and beheaded, Also, at the same hour of 


gland, beneath all the turrets | 





the day, came one Sir Walter de Stapulton, who was 
bishop of Exeter, and the year before treasurer to 
the king, riding towards his hostel in Eldedeanes- 
lane to his dinner; and then was he proclaimed a 
traitor, and thereupon, he having ridden toward St. 
Paul’s, was met there and immediately unhorsed, and 
led into Cheap, and there he was stripped, and his 
head cut off. And one of his esquires, a stout man, 
by name William Walle, fled, and was arrested at 
London Bridge, and brought back to Cheap, and 
beheaded ; and another John de Padington, steward 
of the aforesaid bishop’s manor, outside Temple-bar, 
was held to be a malefactor, and he was beheaded 
the same day in Cheap. On the same day near 
vespers, the choir of St. Paul came, and took up the 
headless body, and carried it to the church there ; 
and.a man told them that he had died under sentence 
(of excommunication), therefore the body was carried 
to the church of St. Clements, beyond Temple-bar ; 
and those who were in that church put it out; so it 
was that some wretched poor women took up the 
naked corpse, (save that a woman had given an old 
rag to cover it,) and flung it ona piece of waste ground, 
with the two esquires, without a grave being dug, 
without office of priest or clerk, and the place is 
called Lawless Church, 

This violent proceeding, which forcibly shows 
how little Queen Isabel had to do with the in- 
surrection in favour of her son, was followed by 
many robberies in the city. But within a day 
or two, the commonalty of London assembled 
armed, at Leadenhall; and then the constable 
of the Tower delivered up the younger son of 


; | the king, John of Eltham, and some other noble 
king;” we find “Sir Hugh Despencer, the son, | 


children, together with the prisoners, “ and those 
who were released were sworn before the Com- 
mons to live and to die with them in this quarrel, 
and to maintain the estate and peace of the 
city.” 

Subsequently we have the account, how the 
picture which Earl Thomas of Lancaster caused 
to be painted and hung up in St. Paul’s, and 
which had been removed by the king’s order, 
was restored ; how the queen and her son sent 
loving letters to the citizens, bidding them elect 
a mayor according to their will; and then how 
“on the Thursday after dinner, the day before 


| the eve of St. Nicholas, the head of Sir Hugh 





le Despencer the son, was carried with sound of 
trumpets through Cheap to London Bridge, and 
there the head was set up.’”’ Finally ‘on the 
Tuesday, the feast of St. Hilary, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at Westminster, before all 
the nobles of the land, detailed many articles 
against the king. Upon which all the people 
assented, and cried out, that he should never 
again reign, but that they would make his son, 
the Duke of Guienne, king. Whereupon the 
bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, 
and burgesses, were sent to him at the castle of 
Kenilworth, to hear of his own will whether he 
assented to the coronation of his son, and to 
relinquish his rule; and if not, the messengers 
should withdraw their homage, in the name of 
the whole land.” Thus, our forefathers in the 
fourteenth century, seem to have been as 
vehement maintainers of the right of disowning 
aking and choosing another, as their descendants 
in the seventeenth. 

It is in the light which chronicles like the one 
before us, cast upon the feelings of the times, 
that their great value consists. Little, if any, 
additional historical information will be found 
in the one before us; but in the passing remarks, 
even in the phraseology used, we find ample 
corroboration of the fact which the Tudor writers 
designedly kept out of view, that a large amount 
of political freedom was enjoyed by our fore- 
fathers during the Plantagenet dynasty. 

The chronicle, the latter part of which, from 
the term “nostre jouvene roy,” was apap 
written from year to year, ends abrupt y in the 
year 1343. Prefixed to the work, we have an 
introduction by the editor, Mr, G. J. Aungier ; 





in which, after detailing from various sources, 
the progressive rise of the city, and the functions 
of the various civic officers, he proceeds to re- 
mark, that “the following description of old 
London and her inhabitants, may not be thought 
uninteresting;” and then, without acknowledg- 
ment, without even marking them as a quotation, 
follow six closely printed pages, copied verbatim 
from Miss Lawrance’s ‘ Historical Memoirs of 
the Queens of England.’ This is assuredly a 
very easy way of writing an antiquarian essay, 
but the justice and courtesy of the method is 
not quite so apparent. 





Perran-Zabuloe ; with an Account of the Past 
and Present State of the Oratory of St. Piran 

in the Sands. By the Rev. W. Haslam, B.A. 

Van Voorst. 

Tus little volume relates the interesting history 
and discovery of a small ecclesiastical building, 
which for some centuries had lain engulphed in 
the sand on the north-western portion of the 
Cornish coast. The tourist in Cornwall, before 
he makes the descent of the Truro water to Fal- 
mouth—one of the most striking ten miles of 
river scenery in the kingdom, especially where 
the river expands into Falmouth Bay—will be- 
take himself towards the north of Truro, bearing 
coastwise, in order to visit this relic of St. Piran, 
the patron saint of the Cornish tinners. 

St. Piran—called in Ireland Kyeranus—was 
an Irish saint, from the province of Ossory, who, 
according to Usher and Camden, lived in the 
middle of the fourth century, took a journey to 
Rome to qualify himself for his subsequent mis- 
sion, and was afterwards advanced by St. Patrick 
to the episcopal office :— 

“ Piranus, having embarked with his mother and 
several other holy women, landed in Cornwall, at 
* Pendinas’ hill-head, or a head-land, in a piace now 
known by the name of ‘St. Ives,’ from Ia, one of St. 
Piran’s companions, who appears to have had some 
influence in that place. For in the Legende of St. 
Ives, contained in the same book as that of St. Piran, 
we read that ‘ Tewdor was king at that time, and had 
a palace at Pendinas; and that Dinan, a greate 
lorde of Cornwall, at the request of St. Ia, built a 
church at the same place.’ From hence St. Piran 
travelled eastward ‘an eighteen myles,’ and took up 
his abode in a populous district. Here he pursued 
his ministrations, and did many deeds to the 
honour and glory of God. Nor does it appear that 
he confined his labours to this particular district ; 
for there are no less than two other parishes called 
after him, and several wells of * miraculous healing 
power’ in Cornwall. He seems also to have gained 
influence among the tinners of his time; for to this 
day he is esteemed, or rather called, their patron 
saint, and up to no remote period St. Piran’s day 
was observed by them as a festival. At length, how- 
ever, worn out with age and infirmity, St. Piran called 
his followers around him, and having addressed them 
for the last time, desired a grave to be prepared. He 
then took leave of them, and, descending into it with 
calmness, his spirit departed on the 5th day of March, 
about the year 480. He rests, continues an old nar- 
rative of his life, in Cornwall, on the shore of the 
Severn sea, fifteen miles from Petroc-stowe, or Pad- 
stow, and twenty-five from Mousehole. Nothing can 
more satisfactorily fix the locality of St. Piran’s rest- 
ing place. The several alleged distances from St. 
Ives, from Padstow, and Mousehole, each and all 
bring us to this very place, which oral tradition has 
ever pointed to as the burial-place of St. Piran. If 
further evidence be wanting, there is a record in the 
Registry at Exeter, which alludes to this spot as the 
resort of hundreds of ‘ pilgrims to the shrine of St. 
Piran.’” 

The building exhumed from the sand Mr. 
Haslam claims as the oratory erected over the 
remains of St. Piran, in the fifth century; whilst 
others allege that the structure is but an early 
Norman one. The following is an ese | 
account of the successive ravages which the san 
has committed, not only on the early church of 
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St. Piran, but on one not so old by at least eight 
centuries :-— 
“ Deluges of sand, which from time to time have 
been poured upon this devoted spot and its vicinity, 
have overwhelmed not only this, but another church 
besides. At first, the sand gathered round the humble 
oratory of St. Piran, and threatening to overwhelm it, 
advanced to a river which flowed eastward of the 
church, along the middle of the valley, or ‘ coomb,’ 
to the sea. Here, as if by ‘secret antipathy,’ it could 
not cross; and, accumulating into a vast hill, the sub- 
mersion of the oratory of St. Piran was completed. 
But so effectually was the progress of the devastation 
restrained by the stream, that the inhabitants, un- 
willing to remove far from the burial-place of St. 
Piran, their tutelary saint, erected another edifice to 
his memory, about the same distance from the stream, 
but on the opposite side. It may appear difficult to 
understand how a narrow stream kept back moun- 
tains of loose light sand: but it matters not how, 
the fact is certain; histery and antiquities confirm 
that for centuries it did so; and it was not till the 
course of the stream had been turned, and the water 
had been drawn off by the workings of a mine in the 
neighbourhood, that the sand, at last, again began its 
work of desolation. So secure, indeed, was the second 
church so late as the year 1420, that, like almost 
every church in Cornwall, this was rebuilt in the style 
of the period on a magnificent scale. Full a century 
it continued free of danger from the sand; but, after 
that, all historians agree in their report of the devas- 
tation and desolation which had begun. In the end of 
the sixteenth century Carew writes, ‘ This parishe too 
well brookvth his name “ in sabulo;” for the light 
sande carried up by the North-(west ?) wind daily 
continueth his covering and marring the lands adjoy- 
nant.’ Borlase, in the middle of the last century, 
briefly notes, the * second church is in nosmall dan- 
ger.” Such was the rapidity with which the sand 








accumulated, that parishioners still alive remember 
when, during the winter, ithas been blown against the | have been exposed—destroyed by the shifting of the 
side of the church, so as to bury the porch entirely in| sands. The valley is full of remnants of bones and 


onenight. The inconvenience and troublesome nature 
of the sand at length compelled the inhabitants, 
though reluctantly, to remove their church from the 


| 


| 


destruction which threatened it. Accordingly, in the | 


year 1803, it was resolved—by no means unanimously 
—to take down the church and rebuild it elsewhere. 
The tower, windows, arches, pillars, and the porch, were 
accordingly removed to a distance of two miles, and 
again erected at a part of the parish culled Lamborne. 
A solitary granite cross, and three roughly-piled hil- 
locks of stone (over the graves of members of a family 
who still bury, and desire to be buried, among the 
ruins), mark the site of the second church. The sand 
is nineteen feet above the floor of the church; and, 
now that its work of spoliation is completed, it seems 
at rest,a rich turf covers its surface, and sheep pasture 
where once suffocating clouds of sand were whirled 
aloft in reckless fury. As if the minister of some evil 
spirit of destruction, its work being done—it rests ; 
but beyond this ruin, in the north and east, the sands 
may still be seen, like the tempestuous ocean, blown 
about by every wind, and whirled up into grotesque 
points and hills—a wild and desolate scene! Nota 
blade of grass or any verdure meets the eye, save here 
and there a few tufts of the coarse ‘sea-bent,’ through 
which the wind moans and sighs as it passes over the 
desolate region. The wild scene presents hills and 
valleys and undulating swells, smooth, solitary, and 
desolate. At the northern extremity of the sands, 
about a mile from the second church, it may still be 
seen how a narrow stream keeps back mountains and 
mountains of loose sand. Here glides the little stream 
peacefully to the sea,—between a green field, where 
cattle graze in security, on the one side, and the wild- 
est imaginable scene on the other; a cliff of loose 
sand, full one hundred fect high, overhangs thestream, 
and cannot cross; Such, we may imagine, was the 
scene at the former stream before the destruction of 
the second church. For at least three centuries the 
sands have overhung the stream at Helenglaze; and 
while the water flows on, as now, it will never go be- 
yond: however it may swell, and tempests whirl it 
aloft in fury, its boundary is fixed, which it must not 
and cannot pass. But let us return to the oratory of 
St. Piran. Centuries have elapsed,—the shifting 


nature of these sands discloses the long lost relic of 
other days, 


Once it slept beneath a lofty hill ; and 


now, behold a valley—and a Jake; Human efforts 
have hastened the work of exhumation. In 1835 the 
sanctuary was restored, perfect as the day in which it 
was overwhelmed. There, too, was the spring, the 
well of St. Piran, and his baptistery ; the sand has 
choked its course ; and in the winter, when it swells, 
the water forms a lake, and rises within the church 
to the height of six feet. Accordingly, for eight or 
nine months in the year, the floor and seats of the 
church are under water, and always under sand, for it 
is impossible to keep it out. Beside the baptistery 
is a little rude cell, a few yards to the south-east of 
the church. The words of Spenser do not inaptly 


| describe the group before us :— 


A little lowly hermitage it was, 
» Down in a dale, 

Far from resort of people, that did pass 

In traveill to and fro: a litle wyde 

There was a holy chappell edifyde, 

Wherein the hermite dewly wont to say 

Ilis holy things each morn and eventyde : 

Thereby a chrystall streame did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountain welled forth a way. 

Book 1. ¢. 34. 

The church, we have said, in 1835—nay, till 1838— 
was perfect; but how is it now changed, despoiled, 
and wantonly torn down! It presents but a wreck 
of what it was even a few years ago; asad spectacle, 
which is not relieved by the remains of mortality that 
surround it. Long after this church was overwhelmed, 
hundreds were buried in the hill which covered it, in 
preference to the cemetery of the second church. 
The remains of all these have been scattered to the 
winds. Gilbert, who visited this spot thirty years 
since, thus describes the melancholy scene: — On the 
south side is the burial-ground, where there are scat- 
tered thousands of teeth and other human bones. 
Even whole skeletons lie exposed, in regular order ; 
and, strange as it may appear, the showers of sand 
that are continually wafted over this desolate spot 
scarcely ever alight on these melancholy relics of 
mortality.” Hundreds and hundreds of skeletons 





teeth; they whiten the sand round the church; and, 
instead of commanding some pity and regard, they 
seem but to incite visitors to tear up more, which are 
too easily found, so plentiful are they ; and they are 
torn up from their resting-place of ages, to gratify mere 
wanton curiosity. Often disjointed in the attempt, 
they are left scattered on the surface of the sand, dis- 
honoured and insulted—a sad spectacle in a Christian 
land.” 

Towards the end of this volume, Mr. Haslam 
tells the history of the St. Piran churches some- 
what more plainly :— 

“The opinion we entertain of the oratory of St. 
Piran is, that it was built by St. Piran himself in the 
fifth century, or soon after by his successors ; that it 
continued to be used for the holy purpose for which 
it had been erected for the space of two or three or 
perhaps four centuries—certainly not longer, if we 
may judge from the state in which it was found ; 
indeed, we can scarcely believe that it could have 
stood so long as four centuries previous to its sub- 
mersion, rudely built as it is, and in a situation so 
exposed to violent storms; that it was overwhelmed 
in the eighth or ninth century, and that another 
church was erected on the opposite side of the stream, 
in the cemetery of which church the ‘four-holed’ 
Greek cross we have described was set up; and to 
the religious establishment of this church we suppose 
the Register of Edward the Confessor to refer, under 
the name of * Lanpiran.’ After the Norman conquest 
the church was probably rebuilt, and a Norman font 
introduced into it, the same which still remains in use 
in this parish. In the year 1430 the church was again 
rebuilt, in the perpendicular style: such it remained 
till 1803, when it was deemed expedient to take 
it down and rebuild it elsewhere, which was accord- 
ingly done in the year following. The tower, porch, 
the pillars, and arches, and windows, having been re- 
moved toa part of the parish called Lamborne, were 
again set up, and form a pretty country church, very 
creditable to those who built it, considering the low 
ebb of taste in church architecture at the time. 
Such is the history of the churches of St. Piran in 
Zabuloe.” 


If we understand Mr. Haslam’s conjectures 





about the several churches rightly, they are 





these—that the ‘subject of his volume was the 
“ first’ church; and that this « despoiled ruin 
in the sands was erected in the sixth century 
and overwhelmed about the ninth,”—when’, 
second church was built on the opposite side of 
the stream, which, after the Conquest, was re- 
paired or rebuilt ; and re-edified or rebuilt again 
on a magnificent scale, about 1420, within a 
century of which period the sands began to 
encroach on it, until, in 1803, it was found ne- 
cessary to take it down, and re-construct it at a 
place two miles distant. 

This we believe to be a correct abstract of Mr, 
Haslam’s opinions ; but though his book is full of 
interesting speculation, the atrangement is so 
illogical, that it is extremely difficult to make 
out the simple narrative of fact. 











Field Sports in Normandy—| Nouvelle Vénerie 


Normande}. By Edmond Le Masson. Bail- 
liére. 


Wirt a good deal of national complacency our 
author has given us an amusing book, adding 
the research of the scholar to the ardour of the 
sportsman. La jeune France has been of late so 
infected with the English mania for horse-racing 
and equestrianism in general, that we were 
curious to see a treatise, from an experienced 
hand, on the cynégetique art, as the French 
pedantically phrase it, or, as we more unaffectedly 
express it, field-sports. 

Some half dozen years ago such a feat as that 
of riding straight a-head across a country was 
rarely heard of in any well inclosed part of 
France,—atall events untriedin Normandy, which 
is for the most part intersected by numerous 
hedgerows, About that period an English 
gentleman, residing at Avranches, showed the 
feasibility of the performance, to the delight and 
wonder of thousands of spectators, who assem- 
bled from the “whole country side” to witness 
an exhibition which one of their writers com- 
pared “to the rude tilts of the middle ages.” 

Since that time rapid progress has been made 
by the Norman youth in all equestrian accom- 
plishments ; nay, to so great a degree has their 
emulative anxiety to become distinguished horse- 
men increased, that they now have regular 
steeple-chases, a word which they have adopted 
from us, their own language having no term 
to express that dangerous and often cruel 
sport. Local contributions, aided by funds from 
government, anxious to improve the breed of 
horses, and from provincial agricultural societies, 
animated by the same desire, furnish stakes for 
steeple-chases, races, and trotting matches, which 
last are perhaps the only ones likely to prove 
really useful. : 

Racing skill and science cannot be acquired 
in a moment; but the following anecdote will 
exhibit a ludicrous degree of simplicity to those, 
who know that the additional weight of the key 
of a stable door in a groom’s pocket will lessen 
the speed of his horse. 

Some few years ago a trotting match took place 
at St. Lo, the chief town of the department of La 
Manche. A youngmancame to the starting post 
on a horse of good promise, but laden with an im- 
mense demifigured new saddle, in front of which 
was strapped a horseman’s cloak in complete 
French style; a portmanteau also was tied behind. 
AnEnglish gentleman, seeing the absurdity of plac- 
ing 35 pounds unnecessarily upon the unfortunate 
horse, offered the use of his saddle, weighing 
8 pounds, to the youngster, who, refused the loan: 
alleging that the horse was accustomed to his 
own saddle, and would not go well with any 
other. Need we add that he lost the race? Nor 
is this ignorance confined to jockeys only. Two 
horses were entered for a race at the one 








was a strong, aged, but rather low horse, the 
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a 
other young, slight and leggy; the weights to be 
carried by each was to be apportioned by the 
judges. To test their skill, the rider of the first 
orse placed in the hands of a third party, his 
estimate of the proper proportions to be borne 
by each horse, adjudging his own to carry 22 
ounds more than that of his adversary. Great 
was his pleasure and surprise to find the judicial 
decision the other way: his steed was to carry 
22 pounds less. It is not the first time that men 
have made mistakes and yet flattered themselves 
they have acted with great judgment and skill, 
so it was in the present instance : the judges, in the 
pride of their hearts, asked the candid opinion of 
the rider as to the merits of their decision ; 
with which he of course expressed himself satis- 
fied; but did he not think there was a proper 
discrimination exercised? Having obtained 
their promise not to alter their decision, he, much 
to their astonishment, showed them his own esti- 
mate; still they remained unconvinced, stating 
as the ground of their judgment that one horse 
“avait beaucoup plus de taille que l'autre.’ The 
result was a walk over. 

The English tourist, who may innocently 
expect in a foreign country some difference of 
costume from that worn by the farmers and 
jockeys of his own country, will be surprised to 
see even in summer, when our field sportsmen 
lay aside the hunting smock and its accompani- 
ments, young French gentlemen walking or 
riding about the streets of a provincial town, 
arrayed in top. boots, white nether garments, 
round cut sporting coat and racing cap; and he 
must not be overwhelmed with astonishment, if 
even at a soirée some representative of young 
France should enter in the same coat he wore 
in the morning, and appear fully impressed with 
the conviction that he is a perfect copy of a true 
English sportsman. However, we are not dis- 
posed to quarrel much with the style of the dress, 
or the occupation of the wearer: time and experi- 
ence will modify this enthusiasm. The life of 
idle men must be spent, and it is better con- 
sumed in healthful exercise, than in the enervat- 
ing amusements of the café. 

Norman knights and horses were once cele- 
brated through Europe. From Normandy forth 
went that array of chivalry, which having gained 
the fairest portion of France, subdued England, 
and penetrated into Sicily, became the terror of 
Southern Europe, and whose character may be 
described in the motto to Quentin Durward :— 

La guerre est ma patric, 
Mon harnois ma maison ; 
Et en toute saison 
Combattre c’est ma vie. 

But now the age of chivalry is past; the glory 
of Norman knights is extinct, and the race of 
those large and powerful steeds that once bore 
noble and martial riders has degenerated into a 
low but hardy horse, seldom exceeding fifteen 
hands inheight. Hawkand hound werenecessary 
to complete a knight's menage, and our author 
affirms that the only pure race of hunting dogs 
in France is of the Norman breed, which he 
conjectures to have been imported with Rollo, 
and states to be now exceedingly rare, and 
admirably adapted fer wolf-hunting, each dog 
being about 27 inches high and strong in propor- 
tion. M. Le Masson mentions with pride, that he 
is the owner of some superb dogs, which he 
Wishes us to infer are of this breed. 

The following denunciation of English hounds, 
by the haughty owner of a race some thousand 
years old is nota little amusiug :—‘ Governed by 
that Anglomania which for the last twenty-five 
years has been anew imported into France, the 
greaterpart of oursportsmen have not been able to 
resist the deplorable innovationsit hasintroduced. 
In effect, it is a crime of /ése vénerie (high treason 
against hunting) of the deepest dye to have sub- 
stituted for our French and Norman race, so 
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beautiful, so sure, and so easy to train, that 


English bastard and amphibious produce of the 
alert but silent setter. Could not the English 
increase the speed of their horses without aug- 
menting that of their dogs, so as to make the 
latter in fact but greyhounds? * * If they have 
speed, on the other hand their cry is so sharp 
and bad that they afford no pleasure in the 
chase.” 

Hear this, ye Meltonians, who, in your sim- 
plicity, have exulted in the glorious concert, and 
deep-mouthed bay of the well assorted hounds 
when 


** Yelledon the view the opening pack, 
Rock, glen, and cavern paid them back.” 


And hear again this quotation, which our au- | 


thor cites with approval :— 

The French dogs have better qualities than the 
English, finer voices, hunt more gaily, carry their 
tails higher, turn and beat about incomparably better, 
follow the track, try back with more diligence, and 
make themselves more distinctly heard at a dis- 
tance of two leagues than an English pack would be 
at a quarter of a league, because the French dogs 
hunt with the nose more than a foot from the earth, 
whilst the English go with the nose low and the ery 
stifled. 

This is surely a little modest assurance, when 
we recollect the way in which things are done in 
England, and that there does not exist a really 
well organized pack in the whole of Normandy. 

Close on the heels of this arrogant opinion, 
we have the author's idea of fox-hunting, and 
the mode of conducting it in a country which 
possesses those superior Norman Rollo dogs :— 

In France we very seldom confer on the fox the 
honour of hunting him down, an undertaking of first- 
class hunting which requires an open country and a 
great hunting establishment. If our English neigh- 
bours ardently devote themselves to the fox-chace, it 
is because they can do no better, and their knowledge 
of sporting goes no‘ farther back than the time of 
Henri Quatre, (!) who sent King James I. his best 
huntsmen to teach those of the English monarch, 
who were more ignorant. Cannot the English of 
modern times hunt an unfortunate bagged fox without 
degrading the noble descendants of the White ‘Turk, 
Coffin, and the incomparable,Eclipse? * * Fox- 
hunting being always deemed the school of bad sports- 
men and bad dogs, I will not dwell long on it. As 
the fox is generally closely pursued and its mancu- 
vres reduced to a few doublings, the duty of the 
huntsman is nearly a sinecure, limited to blowing a 
horn and shouting. The sportsman, arrayed in dark 
coloured dress, places himself to windward, under 
cover of a tree or copse, out of sight and scent of the 
fox, on whose double he generally posts himself, 
because if Reynard be not hard pressed, he never 
fails to try back, to gain the earths, The chatter of 
the jay and magpie frequently announce his near 
approach ; he comes on with a slight noise, clearing in 
a single bound every path he meets. 

From his ambush the hunter, when he gets 
sight of his prey, shoots him—if he can. ‘To 
destroy game which such highly prized dogs are 
running down, is certainly a curious mode of 
encouraging and improving them; no doubt the 
horse is not degraded in this chase, though it be 
questionable whether the dignity of the chasseur 
is preserved in bringing a murderous fusee to 
the aid of the dogs, who are thus cheated of their 
honours, and deprived of their sport. But after 
all, there may be a reason for this conservatism 
of fox-meat, which is not allowed, Actzon-like, 
to fall to the hounds; for our author informs us 
that when roasted, pickled, and made into a 
ragout, it is not positively bad; nay, it would 
appear to be tolerably good, since a party of 
Parisian hunters, great lovers of venison, ate a 
very old fox which had been provided in honour 
of their coming, and mistook it for a roebuck of 
Compeigne. 

An anecdote which he relates with much self- 
gratulation, would be certainly very derogatory 
to. his character amongst English sportsmen, One 


snowy day in Picardy, he and an old forester 
stopped a number of fox-earths, and stuffed them 
with acompound of sulphur, lighted straw, and 
brushwood, which caused a smoke sufficient to 
give an elephant asphyxia, and in fact suffocated 
four unfortunate foxes. Can this writer be a 
fair specimen of Norman sportsmen? We can 
very well understand a farmer destroying foxes 
as vermin in this way, but have no doubt that a 
less matter in ahunting country in England would 
have excluded the p> eon from society. We 
remember, indeed, the sons of a Baronet to have 
been black-balled when proposed as members of 
/a cricket club, because their father, on his own 
| property, had trapped and destroyed foxes. 
| . Le Masson's estimate of a huntsman is 
| high; he should have, he tells us, “‘ a love for the 
| chace, should combine the constitution and sacred 
Jire (feu sacré) to brave the cold, heat, snow, 
and hail; sometimes the hardship of the bivowac, 
with the sky set with stars above him ; his whole 
soul should be in the hunt, with his hounds and 
| horn and loud halloos; he should be that happy 
|man who enjoys to-day, without dreaming of 
to-morrow ; who, with stooped head, can Tash 
| through hedges, climb up and descend moun- 
tains, clear fences, ditches, palings, and foaming 
| torrents ; should be identified with his dogs, 
| direct, encourage, and aid them in the chase ; 
| should be as chaste as his tutelary goddess, Diana, 
|and never desert the venerable St. Hubert for 
the worship of the profane Bacchus. In half a 
| century of a hunting life, Le Verrier de la Cou- 
|terie knew but three good huntsmen. Since 
such characters are so rare, their peculiarities 
should be humoured. Whether your huntsman 
be Picard, Breton, Norman, or Burgundian, in- 
dulge his foibles ; if he desire to wear a fox-skin 
cap with along brush appended to it, or to encase 
himself in the shaggy coats of the lords of the 
forest, if he be fool enough to dress like a beast, 
and expose his person ,to the chance of a shot 
designed for the carcase of the animal whose 
skin he wears, let him clothe himself in these 
spolia opima.” 

Our author gives numerous instances of oddity 
in costume and taste; amongst others, those of 
Louis XI. of gloomy memory, but a great sports- 
man and able diplomatist, whose favourite head- 
gear was an old otter-skin cap, and Napoleon, 
who was remarkable for his little hat. We might 
easily extend the list; for instance, our great con- 
temporary Captain had his little boots,—Charles 
Xil. his great ones, in which he slept. Lord 
Broughai loves plaid trowsers; Fouché had the 
amiable taste to wear the ear of a Royalist in his 
cap—but enough of authority has been adduced to 
justify a huntsman’s right to any style of costume 
his taste may lead him to select. 

Who that has read of the narrow escapes of 
Robert Bruce—or, still more affecting, the chace 
of the native Indians of Spanish America,—has 
not some historical associations connected with 
the bloodhound? Our writer assumes that this ani- 
mal is originally of Norman origin, and this he in- 
fers from the language of the old romaunts, in 
which the names of individual bloodhounds are, 
according to him, properly Norman. This, how- 
ever, is about as logical a deduction as if an in- 
habitant of Wales were to claim for a particular 
breed of dogs a Welsh origin, because, some 
hundreds of years ago, a countryman of his had 
stolen the type from the English marches, and 
called it T'atiy. However this may be, the blood- 
hound forms an important part in Norman field 
sports, which are conducted thus :—this hound, 
who should only be trained for the scent of one 
species of game, and whose management requires 
great care, attention, and judgment, is sent for- 
ward with his master, who is called the valet de 
limier, to start the game; at the same time, the 
pack, according to their strength, are placed in 
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divisions or relais ; a pack of sixty dogs (but the 
number rarely exceeds twenty-five) is divided 
into many relais ; the first, consisting of sixteen 
of the swiftest and surest dogs, are laid on the 
prey, and the rest are held in leashes and placed 
in the most favourable points, according to the 
skill of the huntsman (piqueur). The whole 
hunting appointment is termed equipage. The 
halloo varies according to the animal hunted ; if 
it be a wild boar—according to our author—the 
huntsman encourages his dogs with the constant 
cry of Houhoo! valets, houhoo! and if he gaina 
view, he cries, vlaoo, vlaoo! when a hare is start- 
ed, the halloo is Velcialé, velcialé, mes toutours, 
Ja velcialé : when the death of astag is near, the 
cry is hullali, hullali, and a death-note (mort ) 
is sounded on the horn; and for a wolf, that of 
Harloup, valets! harloup, harloup ! 

The bullet effects for the sportsmen of the 
present day what the hunting knife did for their 
ancestors; when a stag is killed, it is the office 
of the huntsman to cut off its right fore footand 
present it to the master of the hounds, or the 
person he names. Afterwards the stagis placed 
on its back and skinned, the first incision being 
made at the joints of the knees and ham; the 
head is cut off at the first vertebra, but left at- 
tached to the skin; next come the choice pieces, 
and then the mutilated animal is covered again 
with the hide, placed on its belly, with its nose to 
the earth, as if the body were in repose ; and after 
this pomp, ceremony, and preparation, the hunts- 
man sounds a view-note, the valet, or dog-boy, lifts 
the skin, crying, Hudllali, valets, hullali, hullali, 
and lets the dogs slip to their feast. According 
to old usage, the stag’s head belonged to the 
owner of the pack, the skin to the huntsman, the 
best parts were divided amongst the sportsmen ; 
the out and liver fell to the share of the valet 
de limier, for himself and his bloodhound. 

There is still something of the romance of 
olden time in the Norman style of hunting. For 
instance, in the forest of St. Sever, or that of 
Cerisy, which lies midway between St. Lo and 
Bayeux, and is of immense extent, if a fallow 
deer be started, the chace all day is through 
glades and copse and brushwood, the sportsman 
galloping from wood-path to wood-path is direct- 
ed by the bay of the hounds, or the different 
mots sounded on the horns,—for this old custom 
is preserved. Nor is every sportsman allowed 
to carrya gun. The forests being royal, are usually 
rented by three or four individuals, who alone 
have the privilege; and Governmentalwaysmain- 
tain a garde de chasse to see that it be not ille- 
gally usurped; nor will the renters shoot the 
stag, except it be a clear case that the dogs can- 
not run it down. 

In criticizing M. Le Masson’s contemptuous 
judgment of English hounds, we do not under- 
value the Norman dog ; it would be unfair to in- 
stitute a comparison between the two—the cir- 
cumstances under which they are used being so 
different,—our well-mounted sportsman looking 
to speed as well as power of scenting; whilst 
those of France estimate a hound’s excellence 
by his sagacity and good voice, and regard speed 
—which, in fact, would throw themselves out— 
as a secondary consideration; much like our 
elderly gentlemen, who, having discovered that 
foxhounds are too fast, have recourse to beagles, 
and, hunting in acircle, are sure at least of seeing 
some of the sport. 

There is something much more manly and 
exciting in a wolf-chase than in running down an 
unresisting hare.— 

Mean is the triumph o’er the timid hare. 
Wolves, though becoming scarce in France, and 
with a price set upon their heads by Government, 
are not yet extinct; our author, indeed, affirms 
that the damage annually caused by them in a 


single arrondissement of La Manche cannot be 





estimated at less than 20,000 fr. There is no| worse; and he who is not satisfied with the 
game more difficult to force from their forests, or, | quality of the smartness, will find little that is 
when driven out, that has a better right to assume | better. The squibs are, in fact, of the kind 
for their creststhe Yankee motto of “ Go a-head.” | which do very well to fire off during the excite. 
It is said that a wolf was once started from the | ment of any public occasion, but w 
forest of Cerisy, pursued without intermission | send report far, or awaken 
from daybreak to night-fall, and next morning | longed. 
roused again, and not till evening run in upon The volume may, nevertheless, have ay 
and killed near Paris, having traversed not less | audience amongst us, whom it will please on 
than a hundred miles. The following old anec- | other grounds. To returned Indians, or those 
dote will give some idea of the relative strength | who have friends in India, it has occasional 
of the wolf and the dog :—‘ Three wolves were | notices which may be of interest. These will be 
brought before Louis XIII., an old and two | sorry to learn that theatricals in Calcutta, which 
young ones. The old wolf was attacked by three | were for atime so flourishing, and must be such 
large dogs, who were all beaten back; three | a resource against ennui of the place and climate 
fresh ones were then let loose on him, and soon | are in a worse condition than with ourselves,— 
three at a time, until twelve had been brought | owing, apparently, to a succession of calamities, 
into the combat ; but he beat them all.” In the first place, the theatre would seem to have 
We shall conclude with the author’s description | flourished best under the dynasty of the amateurs 
of a rencounter with a wolf:— —of whom we have had an opportunity of seeing 
I concealed myself in an angle of the forest, where | two ge on the London boards—Mr. Har. 
I conjectured the animal would pass; and at the mo- | vey Tuckett, and Mr. Stocqueler, the Modus of 
ment when he approached, I put one knee on the | the Calcutta stage. Their favourite actor of 
ground, and, at a hundred paces, sent a ball of an | Calcutta, Mrs. Leach, was burnt to death on the 
ounce weight into his neck ; he fell and struggled, | gta e, owing to her dress having caught fire 
ering fel al toned, having mg we waiting at the wing. ‘The’ new thea 
> : which she had built had previously involved her 


proach he got up and gained the open ground. Hav- | . : 4 . 
ing again covered him, my gun missed fire. Without | ™ considerable difficulties. Mrs. Ormonde, 


ceasing to run, I put on another cap, and at ten paces another actress, followed her to the grave—car- 
sent my broadside into his head, just as he was ried off by cholera; and Mr. Morrell, the mort- 
fiercely advancing towards me with open jaws. He | gagee of the theatre, fell a victim to the same 
fell, “ biting the dust.” My excitement increasing, | Scourge. 
I jumped on his body, and gave him more than fifty Our readers may, perhaps, like to see a speci- 
blows with the iron heels of my hunting boots. Tired | men of the humours of the Praia press,—for the 
of striking the foul carcase, I gave him up to the purpose of comparing it with the polemical 
pack, which came up in full cry. Each dog inflicted | weapons wielded by party journalism at home; 
— ; eg mye 9 oA pare —— and the following is a tolerably amusing one, 
RE CHNES Ses CE, POS Seay Se Ee I. | Led Ellenborough, it will be remembered, 


Suddenly the wolf recovered from his catalepsy, turned : ‘ - _ 
round, and jumped on the neck of his executioner ; returned to Calcutta, in the spring of the present 


who, thanks to the collar he wore, escaped with one | Y¢@™> not in the very best temper ; and had his 
bite. Become in my turn the object of the wolf's disposition still further soured by the sort of 
attention, I could only strike the hardest set of teeth | reception there given him. Under cover of a 
I ever saw with the butt-end of my gun. Being im- | complimentary address, hints were administered 
mediately seized by the trousers at the right leg, I | that he would have been better at the head of his 
owed my safety to the skirt of my blouse, which stuck | government ; and finally, at a ball and supper 
in his throat. Withdrawing by degrees, while the] given to him, at which only one hundred and 
dogs protected my retreat, I gave him the coup de | thirty persons in the whole of Calcutta and its 
grace, sending a ball into his ear. A post mortem | suburbs could be found to attend, though six 
examination proved that my large shot, flattening on | hundred invitations were issued, his Lordship’s 
meet cay =v breaking only one tooth, did no | yrath boiled over, in the presence of the ladies. 
3 The President, Mr. Prinsep, said that— 

: r “ Although this was the first time the Civil part 
Letters to Friends at Home. By an Idler- | of Society had come forward to do the honour to his 
Calcutta. Lordship which they now did, he was quite sure his 
Tue contents of this volume are but a reprint, Lordship would not attribute the delay to any want 
for the use of the English public, of certain let- of attachment to the Sovereign, or of — “i 
ters which have already appeared in India, in gard and respect to Her Ss Ls 
the Calcutta Star; and in which the policy of | °°? then alluded to the great success that had uni- 
- : 4 poney formly attended his Lordship’s measures, and ob- 

Lord Ellenborough, and the occurrences of the 


. it] 7 leat served that his Lordship was a nobleman of rank, 
day, are discussed with sufficient freedom and | and fortune, and power in England, and had come 
some smartness, 


“The object,” says the author, | amongst us solely to benefit the country over which 
“in republishing them in this form was, to pre-| he presided as ruler. His Lordship had, like all 
serve a slight record of some of the principal | men in power, met with some opposition, but the 
events that occupied public attention during the | yelpings which had been raised against him were 
period they embraced.” The writer wholly mis- | Indicative of the Bull-dog race from which they 
took their character, when he fancied they had emanated.” 

any value other than that of pleasant communi- His Lordship’s reply, delivered under great 
cations to his own friends, and the few who may | excitement, has been described as not more 
love a pleasantry in an artistic view, even when | extraordinary in its matter than its manner :— 
the fact which gave it point and polish is laid| _ “ It is true,” he observed, “ what the honourable 
away with the past. Neither is the pleasantry | Chairman has said: I had power and as 
at all of a dangerous character :—it ~ not 4 England—there was no measure connected Bo 
bit more of disturbance in it than may consist | iain which I did not possess the grentest ke 
with digestion. The key-note of its humour is oe ae “ened sling y ap Pace 
very early struck, in the recommendation that because I deemed that in India I could be of most 
the Governor General’s Somnauth proclamation, | service to the country. I have met with opposition; 
which the Duke of Wellington characterized as | put I have put down all opposition hitherto, and 
a “Song of Triumph,” should be set, by Lord | will heat down all opposition that may arise. I am 
Burghersh, to a music “ composed of all the airs | not surprised at the reception I have met with, for 
Lord Ellenborough has given himself since he | the being must be senseless who would not support 
has been in India.” The reader who is not| the Government, and I call on every man to dos. 


alarmed at this explosion, will find nothing| Nearly all the Calcutta press amused itself 


ill scarcely 
echoes very pro- 
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thereupon, with inquiring what could possibly 
be the phantom at which the angry lord was 
thus butting before the ladies ?— 

“ Where,” says our letter-writer, “is the opposition? 
Until this be answered no possible meaning can be 
attached to the words, other than that the opposi- 
tion he will beat down is public opinion. He may 
have an idea that it is not favourable to his mea- 
sures, and he may mean he does not care a fig whe- 
ther it be or not—and the beating down may only 
be another expression for turning up his nose—this 
is consistent with his telling people he was satisfied 
of their attachment to him, and speaking passion- 
ately all the time. One looks back in vain for what 
opposition he has beaten down. It is found in no 
part of his public career at home, where he has beat, 
and been beaten with his party the same as any other 
man. He beat down no opposition, but succumbed 
to it, when Generals Nott and Pollock would not 
evacuate Afghanistan ; he beat down no opposition, 
but succumbed to it, when he left the Somnauth 
Gates in the Dewan-i-Am at Agra; and he has cer- 
tainly beaten down no opposition, but wisely suc- 
cumbed to it, in the military disorganisation that has 
been recently threatening the country.” 

And the Star has the follow jeu d'esprit, on 
the occasion :— 

“ We have heard of more than one lady who was 


rather alarmed at the exhibition; and no wonder, | 


| supply of the kind, which they may desire, to the 


when a friend of remarkable nerve and self-posses- 
sion could find, in describing to us his Lordship’s 
manner, no other parallel than that of Coriolanus 
ddressing plebeians. The idea of physical force 
is rife throughout the brief address: no mention is 
made of the ladies who were present, although so 
materially aiding in the effect of the compliment 
paid to the speaker, and certainly the best part of 
that society assembled to do him honour: nothing 








prevails in the speech but a reduplication of eternal 
I’s,and no rhetorical figure is employed beyond the 
characteristic metaphor of the voie du fait. ‘TJ will 
break down opposition,—J have beaten down oppo- 
sition’ it is a sort of conjugation of the verb vapulo, 
in all its moods and tenses, but always in the first 
person. Irritation, imperiousness, and violence are, 
we regret to say, but teo markedly evident in the 
Address ; and we ask of ourselves—for what 2 Why 
the need of so much fire? what is the dreaded ¢ op- | 
position’ of which so much is said 2? Who is there to | 
oppose? or what power, morally speaking, does 
there exist in India capable of requiring such an ex- 
ertion of his Lordship’s verberative energy to put it | 
down ? Is it his Council that he points at 2—or,—we 
are fairly at a loss for a query, let our readers pardon 
us; the idea of substantial opposition to a Governor- | 
General of India is too absurd for any, but one, mind 
to entertain. Beat down opposition, forsooth!— 
Fiddle-de-dee,—go, beat a drum.”—'The Eastern Star | 
takes up the idea with which this concludes, and 
says:—“ We have been favoured with some fugitive | 
pieces by an ingenious gentleman who has attempted | 
to strike out an entirely new school of occasional | 
poetry. He says that, whereas prose is often poetry, | 
and vice versd, gentlemen of acute ears are wrong in 
not availing themselves of any rythmetical sentence | 
of some force, and using the same as a saddle for | 
Pegasus, Now as there are various breeds of the 
winged horse, it is not difficult for a man to capture 
one of the tamer kind. Let him choose the hack of 
an Ex-Sonneteer turned out to grass for the summer; 
or the once fiery steed of some irregular poet, who 
after bullying his bit ef blood to a stand still, lets 
him down on his knees, and then, finding he will not 
go the pace, dismounts and leaves him altogether. 
Poetical nags in the above condition, says our friend, 
are easily caught by a sievefull of chaff, with one 
thyme in it to do duty for beans. Amuse Pegasus 
with this article.—and you may saddle him with your 
pet sentence, and ride away as follows under a sound- 
ing title by way of saddle cloth, like— 
Lyrics from Oratorical Texts. 
“IT will beat down opposition” 
a Lord Ellenborough at the Town Hall.) 
Beat down opposition forsooth !_Fiddle- 


de-dee,——go, heat a drum. 
(Calcutta Star at home.) 
Air—Ballinomona Ora. 
From his Club, from Park Lane, and from all he holds dear, 
— the sinecure bliss of four thousand a year,— 
Martyr to zeal (on but six times the sum) 
Ned, “ the Egregious,” devotedly come ! 





| 


| birth and gallantry, who has married a Maronite lady 
| of great beauty, and settled in her country. 


| take our pipe and coffee on the house-top, where we 





Like a quack that’s set up for physician, 
He’s one nostrum for every condition, 

And he'll “ beat, Brat down all opposition,” 
Pooh, Ned—tiddle-de-dee—beat your drum. 


Whatever the question no medium he knows, 
You ask for an answer, he answers with blows; 
If you whimper out ** Logicise,” he replies ** Lick,” 
If you stickle for reasons, he'll reach you a stick: 
His true Statesman’s own anti-attrition, 
Making things run without the least hitch on, 
Is the cudgel that ** beats opposition"— 
Pooh, Ned,—tiddle-de-dee—beat your drum. 


Oh! bless’d bastinado! oh! mighty rattan, 
Your true moral restraint on intelligent man— 
The dint of the bludgeon lays Truth on her back, 
And if grumblers ask why, Neddy answers with WHack! 
"Tis the way to produce true contrition— 
*Tis the check for unwholesome ambition,— 
But while Neddy “ beats down opposition,”"— 
We say—Bother, Ned—go, beat your drum,— 


For, magniloquent Edward! let’s only suppose 
That the ranks of opponents, tne lists of your foes 
Are mere phantoms ideal—whence Heaven only knows, 
All impassive to bluster, and seatheless by blows! 
Oh! then for your own sake we petition, 
That your feelings you put a tight twitch on, 
And leave off ** beating down opposition,” 
To beat nought but—your dear toy—a drum. 





“ Here, says our ingenious friend, we have a very 
pretty lyric composition appositely produced, in con- | 
nexion with its subject, at the smallest expense of 
brains.” 

Leaving our readers to digest this specimen of 
Colonial wit,—we must refer them for any further 


volume itself. 








The Crescent and the Cross; or, Romance and 
Realities of Eastern Travel. By Eliot War- 
burton, Esq. 

[Second Notice.) 

Keeping on the direct railroad of fact, our pro- 

gress with Mr. Warburton is pleasant enough; | 

though deficient in philosophical judgment, he | 
possesses poetic feeling, which associates easily 
with scenery and manners, and renders him an 
agreeable companion on a Syrian tour. The 
enjoyment he was capable of receiving and com- 
municating is well shown in the following 
extract :— 

“Another day, I went to dine at some distance 
from Beyrout, with a British officer of distinguished 





After 
an hour's gallop over the rocky promontory on which 
Beyrout is situated, through lanes of cactus and gar- 
dens, alternating with sandy tracts, and groups of 
pine-trees, I arrived at a picturesque cottage, com- 
manding a noble view of the Lebanon. I was sitting 
on the divan, with my courteous host, smoking our 
chibouques, and talking about England, when his 
bride entered, dressed in her beautiful Arabian cos- 
tume, and still more beautiful smiles. I no longer 
wondered that he had abandoned his career, fame, 
fortune, everything in such cause. After a dinner 
dressed and served in Arab style, we adjourned to 


passed a most pleasant hour. The sun was setting in 
great glory on the sea, bathing the Lebanon ina flood 
of golden light, like that of Raphael's * Transfigura- 
tion.” On each side of the peninsula on which we 
stood, two fine bays swept gracefully away to the right 
and left, till the eye reached Tripoli on the north, 
and Tyreon the south. What a wide range of asso- 
ciations did every glance flung over that sacred region 
give birth to! But the beautiful present absorbed the 
past, and we had then no thought but what fell upon 
theeye or ear. The soft evening hour had brought 
out each Syrian family to their house-tops, and the 
gardens round were thickly inhabited. From every 
terraced roof rose the faint clouds of the chibouque ; 
blue, red, and purple dresses glittered on every group 
that was gathered round us, with the veil-enfolded 
horns of the matrons, or the black tresses of the mai- 
dens sparkling with golden coins, And the music of 
merry voices was heard from far and near, with some- 
times a strain of song, or the tinkle of a guitar; and 
the sea made its own solemn music on the distant 
shore, and the whole scene was one of perfect har- 
mony, and peace, and beauty.” 





The prevailing sentiment of Mr, Warburton’s 


mind evidently is, that, people are happy every- 
where, and under all circumstances ; and, there- 
fore, on all occasions he prefers sympathy to pity. 
Nevertheless, he advocates the expediency of 
missionary projects to convert Moslems into 
Christians ; this, however, he must do upon prin- 
ciples that have nothing in common with the 
greatest happiness dogma; but which proceed 
on certain obscure and mystical sentiments, such, 
probably, as swayed the “ marriageable pair,” 
whose doings are thus related :— 

“The following morning at daybreak I was awa- 
kened by singing voices, which sounded strangely 
through those solemn cloisters. On descending into 
the open space in front of the convent, I found a 
bridal party assembled, and, there being some diffi- 
culty on the part of the priests, the villagers were 
amusing themselves with a dance during the delay. 
Now, a dance at sunrise is rather a singular occur- 
rence ; but it was not less so than the solemn and 
measured step of the dancers, which David might 
have imitated without any appearance of levity. 
Michal would scarcely have smiled at this choral 
band, that appeared like a procession, swayed about, 
and slowly undulating to a hymn-like music. All 
the performers were women ; the men, including the 
bridegroom, decorously sat apart, smoking their pipes 
with an air of most gentlemanly indifference. The 
poor little bride (who was only twelve years old) 
stood all the while enveloped in a sort of tent, that 
moved with her like a May-bush on a chimney-sweep. 
This singular envelopement, which exactly resem- 
bled a huge kaleidoscope covered with pink silk, 
permitted to us no glimpse of its fair occupant, who 
was surrounded by a group of staid matrons., The 
dance went on, meantime, with perseverance, if 
not with spirit. Wreathing their arms round one 
another, they advanced and retreated in two parties, 
keeping time to their own choral voices ; then, form- 
ing in a circle, they danced round and round without 
asmile. Their gay and various drapery floated in 
picturesque masses of purple or crimson folds, as they 
moved along; their dark tresses fell in showers be- 
hind them, or were looped up with golden ornaments 
or coloured beads; their voices were passing sweet, 
and the music that they made seemed to me tender, 
though very wild. While this was going on, the 
fathers of the expectant couple were bargaining with 
the priests about the marriage. The dispute was 
carried ov with the usual violent gesticulations, and 
arose from the priests having raised their price, as I 
understood. The villagers had brought one dollar, 
the usual sum demanded for the business; but the 
minister required four. The conference at length 
broke up angrily. I grieve to say its issue was un- 
favourable, and I saw the bridal procession move off 
with regret. I would willingly have furnished the 
necessary expenses, but I confess I grudged them to 
the ill-favoured, harsh-spoken friar, who probably, 
after all, acted only from necessity. As I had had 
some conversation with the elders of the party, I 
made an offering towards the dowry of the kaleidoscope, 
and inquired whither they were going with the bride, 
‘To the Santon,’ they replied, ‘who will do the 
business quite as well, and only charge half-a-dollar.’ 
When I returned to the convent, | found the priest 
still standing at the door of the Latin convent, and 
ventured to inquire whether this would not afford a 
dangerous precedent. ‘Not so,’ he said; ‘before a 
child is born, they'll come here to be married pro- 
perly ; for they are respectable people, and would 
not have a Moslem child for twice the money.’” 

Another anecdote is also illustrative of prin- 
ciples :— 

*In 1804, Osman Bardissy was the most influen- 
tial of the Mameluke Beys, and virtually governed 
Egypt. Mchemet Ali, then rising into power, suc- 
ceeded in embroiling this powerful old chief with 
Elfy Bey, another of the Mamelukes. The latter 
escaped to England, where he was favourably received, 
and promised assistance by our government against 
Osman, who was in the French interests. At this 
time a Sheikh of Bedouin stood high in Osman's 
confidence, and brought him intelligence that Elfy 
had landed at Alexandria. ‘Go, then,’ said the old 
Bey, * surprise his boat, and slay him on his way up 
the river; his spoil shall be your reward.’ The 
Sheikh lay in wait upon the banks of the Delta, and 
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slew all the companions of the rival Bey: Elfy him- 
self escaped in the darkness, and made his way to an 
Arab encampment before sunrise. Going straight to 
the Sheikh’s tent, which is known by a spear standing 
in front of it, he entered, and hastily devoured some 
bread that he found there. The Sheikh was absent, 
but his wife exclaimed on seeing the fugitive, ‘I know 
you, Eliy Bey, and my husband's life, perhaps at 
this moment, depends upon his taking yours. Rest 
now and refresh yourself, then take the best horse 
you can find, and fly. The moment you are out of 
our horizon, the tribe will be in pursuit of you.’ The 
Bey escaped to the Thebaid, and the disappointed 
Sheikh presented himself to his employer. Osman 
passionately demanded of him if it was true that his 
wife had saved the life of his deadliest enemy, when 
in her power. ‘* Most true, praised be Allah !’ replied 
the Sheikh, drawing himself proudly up, and pre- 
senting a jewel-hilted dagger to the old Bey ; ‘ this 
weapon,’ he continued, ‘ was your gift to me in the 
hour of your favour; had I met Elfy Bey, it should 
have freed you from your enemy. Had my wife 
betrayed the hospitality of the tent, it should have 
drank her blood; and now, you may use it against 
myself,’ he added, as he flung it at the Mameluke’s 
feet. This reverence for hospitality is one of the 
wild virtues that has survived from the days of the 
patriarchs, and it is singularly contrasted, yet inter- 
woven with other and apparently opposite tendencies. 
The Arab will rob you, if he is able; he will even 
murder you, if it suits his purpose; but, once under 
the shelter of his tribe’s black tents, or having eaten 
of his salt by the way-side, you have as much safety 
in his company as his heart’s blood can purchase for 
you. The Bedouin are extortionate to strangers, 
dishonest to each other, and reckless of human life. 
On the other hand, they are faithful to their trust, 
brave after their fashion, temperate, and patient of 
hardship and privation beyond belief. Their sense 
of right and wrong are not founded on the Decalogue, 
as may be well imagined, yet from such principles as 
they profess they rarely swerve. Though they will 
freely risk their lives to steal, they will not contravene 
the wild rule of the desert. If a wayfarer’s camel 
sinks and dies beneath its burden, the owner draws a 
circle round the animal in the sand, and follows the 
caravan. No Arab will presume to touch that lading, 
however tempting. Dr. Robinson mentions that he 
saw atent hanging from a tree near Mount Sinai, 
which his Arabs said had then been there a twelve- 
month, and never would be touched until its owner 
returned in search of it.” 

Thus it is that, after his wild fashion, the Arab 
holds virtue dearer than life. We gave last 
week our author’s description of the Egyptian 
woman; the following of the Bedawee is a 
worthy companion :— 

“The Bedawee is far more free than her Egyptian 
relative, and far more virtuous. They do not cover 
their faces, and are not ashamed to receive a stranger 
with courtesy and kindness. They live much in the 
open air, manufacturing cloth from camel’s hair, 
milking their flocks, attending to the slight agriculture 
that their mode of life requires, and carefully tending 
their children. Their husbands seek a livelihood by 
attending or supplying caravans with camels, or by 
other less conventional dealings with travellers. There 
is something very romantic in their mode of life, 
which never seems to lose its zest. Their love of the 
desert amounts to a passion, and every one who has 
wandered with these wild sons of freedom, where all 
else are slaves, can understand the feeling. It is not 
to be imagined that in this desert there is nought but 
barren sand and naked rock; far different is the 
aspect that the places of the picturesque encamp- 
ments present. Small flowering shrubs and fragrant 
thickets diversify wide savannahs, on which dry sun- 
burnt grass only serves as shelter for soft and tender 
herbage. Here the wild boar and the gazelle abound, 
and the partridge makes merry in his security. Wide 
tracts of desert intervene, it is true, between these 
isles of verdure; and when they are to be crossed, 
preparations like those for the sailing of a fleet are 
made for these ‘ships of the desert.’ Fearlessly they 
steer their way over these trackless wilds, by the stars 
at night, and the sun by day. And when they have 
reached the spot for which they have traversed the 
desert, in the faith, perhaps, of some tradition that 
spoke of verdure there, the Sheikh strikes his ostrich- 





tufted spear in the ground. Dewn kneel the camels; 
women, children, and luggage tumble off; soon the 
tents of the tribe start up ina circle, or in the form 
of a crescent, round the Sheikh’s ; fires are lighted ; 
bread is baking ; and the Arab is as much at home 
in an hour as if he had been there for a generation. 
The Sheikh’s tent is larger than the rest, and is 
always pitched with the door in the direction whence 
strangers are likely to arrive. For a few days or 
weeks, perhaps even for a season, they remain in such 
encampment, driving their flocks each night into the 
enclosure, and perhaps foraging among the neigh- 
bouring tribes. Sometimes a caravan is to be at- 
tacked, and then the men assemble in many thou- 
sands. When the pasture or the spring is exhausted, 
or when danger threatens, they are in motion at an 
hour’s notice from their Sheikh. His spear is the 
last thing taken from the ground ; the horsemen and 
armed warriors, on dromedaries, march in front; then 
come the flocks and herds; the she-camels carrying 
the women and children succeed in order, while their 
young gamble and browse by their sides as they pro- 
ceed ; finally, come the strong camels, laden with the 
tents and other baggage of the tribe.” 


We have also some graphic pictures of the Jew 
in Palestine. Take the following,—which seems, 
however, worked up too evidently for effect :— 


“The Jews are very fond of news, and very partial 
to foreigners, particularly to the English. I intro- 
duced myself to a venerable and noble-looking He- 
brew in the street one day, by asking my way to the 
Pool of Hezekiah, whither he courteously accom- 
panied me, and afterwards invited me to his house. 
We entered by a very humble doorway from the 
silent street, and passing through a dark gallery of 
some length, entered a large apartment, which equalled 
in oriental luxury any that I had yet seen. The 
ceiling was slightly arched, and crusted with stalac- 
tites of purple and gold, that appeared to have oozed 
out from some rich treasury above. The walls were 
of panelled cedar, or some such dark and fragrant 
wood, exquisitely carved; and curtains of Damascus 
silk were gathered into thick folds between pilasters 
of cedar, polished, yet rugged with rich carving. The 
windows were without glass, but the foliage of some 
orange-trees softened the sunshine into a delicious 
gloom, lending all the effect of painted glass, with 
the addition of a quiver, which added coolness to its 
shade. ‘The furniture was simple, as is custom- 





ary in the East, and consisted only of divans, er wide | 


silken cushions, ranged round the walls, but little 
elevated above the floor. This was of marble mo- 
saic, wrought into floral emblems, such as bells, po- 
megranates, &c., with a white marble basin of clear 
water in the midst. <A rich tufted carpet, in which 
the foot sank as in a meadow, was spread in cach 
corner of the upper end; and, leaving our slippers on 
the marble floor, we took our seat on the divan. 
When seated, my host laid his hand upon his breast, 
and repeated his welcome. He then clapped his 
hands; and pipes—an unusual luxury among the 
Jews—were brought by two little black slaves, with 
white tunics and scarlet caps. They retired, and we 
smoked the pipe of repose in such luxury and calm, 
as my troubled pilgrimage had seldom known till 
then. Ishould have supposed myself in some Pasha’s 
seraglio, but for the gabardine and dark turban of 
my host, and that firm look of lofty determination 
that is to be seen on every Hebrew brow, undimmed 
by the disasters and degradations of two thousand 
years. My entertainer spoke with respect of Bishop 
Alexander, and of the other missionaries: he said 
he gave them credit for the best motives, but that it 
was all in vain to hope to proselytize his people. 
*The Romans,’ he added with enthusiasm, * could 
not condemn Manlius in sight of the Capitol, and 
the Hill of Zion is not a likely spot for a Jew to for- 
sake the faith of his forefathers.” * The Christians 
do not honour Zion less, I observed, ‘because they 
also point to Calvary, They go with you hand in 
hand as far as regards this world’s sacred history, and 
far beyond you then, into a heaven which you have 
hoped for from the days of Abraham, and which you 
will not receive, because different from that which 
you expected.’ The dark eyes of the Hebrew liter- 
ally glowed beneath his grey and shaggy eyebrows, 
as he raised his arm in vehement gesticulation, that 
contrasted strangely {with the repose of the rest of 





his draperied figure. ‘ Englishman,’ he exclaimed, 
in a voice that seemed to gurgle from his heart, ‘ you 
know not what you say.’ Suddenly the door opened, 
the tapestry that hung over it was moved aside by a 
beautifully rounded arm on which jewels gleamed, 
and there stepped forth a female form which fasci- 
nated my attention as if it had been a vision, Ima. 
gine a Rebecca, in all the chastened pomp of dress 
and beauty that Sir Walter Scott has painted with such 
vivid words—even such as she stood before me,a 
glorious embodiment of all the best attributes of her 
pure and noble race. Such might Eve herself have 
been, so might her daughters have looked when an- 
gels sought their mortal love. Miriam, Jael, Judith, 
and the gentle Ruth, all the heroic spirits of Judah's 
line, might have been represented under that form, 
(but not the Maid Mother.) I know not how she 
was dressed, I scarce know how she looked ; but I 
have a memory before my eyes that seems still to 
confuse, as it dazzled then. I only remember a light 
gauzy turban, with a glittering fringe falling grace- 
fully over the shoulder; masses of black and shining 
hair that made the forehead and delicately browned 
cheek look as fair as a Circassian’s ; if a thought of 
luxury hovered upon the richly rosy mouth, it 
was awed into admiration by the large dark eyes, 
so fearless, yet so modest, glancing round as if they 
read a meaning in everything and everywhere, yet 
calm and self-possessed in their consciousness of power. 
She carried a little tray, on which I believe were 
sweetmeats and sherbets, and bent gracefully forward 
to offer her refreshments. I started to my feet, and 
addressed to her some words in Italian, to which she 
only replied with a shake of her head, and a faint 
smile: she then drew back, while her sister, whom I 
had not noticed until now, came forward with another 
tray, containing I know not what. I was rather be- 
wildered by the whole scene, and felt that I was 
embarrassing, by not accepting the hospitalities of my 
fair hostesses, while a quiet smile played over the 
features of my venerable host. I need not say I was 
very anxious to make the most of this rare opportu. 
nity of sceing the daughters of Israel in their own 
home; yet I confess 1 experienced a sensation of 
relief when the Jewish maidens retired, and I was 
left again alone with my entertainer. Controversy 
was now out of the question. We avoided the sub- 
ject by mutual consent; and, feeling the Eastern 
restraint which prevented me from alluding to the 
subject then uppermost in my mind, I only asked 
whether he considered that there was a perceptible 
increase in the number of his people at present in 
Jerusalem. He replied, *that the time was not yet 
arrived.” * Many have their eyes now fixed upon 
Zion,’ he continued, ‘and a very slight matter that 
we know not of might direct multitudes to this spot: 
at present we are not more than 4,000 in Jerusalem ; 
butif our Rabbis were to speak, ten times that num- 
ber would arrive here before the next passover. There 
is barely means of subsistence at present for the 
numbers within the city, and our poverty and Turkish 
oppression prevent the country round from being 
brought into cultivation.’ As he spoke of poverty, 
I glanced round the splendid apartment, and he 
added, ‘It is the mass of our brethren who are poor, 
even to extremity, and supported entirely by alms 
from us, and from the Jews of Europe ; any of us 
who are possessed of any wealth take some pride, 
perhaps, in the exhibition of it in our houses ; which 
ought not to be. But I must ask you to excuse m¥ 
taking leave of you, unless you would wish to accom 
pany me to our synagogue, whither I am now obliged 
togo.’ We passed out through the dark passage and 
the mean gate, into the dirty street, and alterwards, 
when I sought that house again, I could not even 
identify it among the squalid dwellings with which it 
was surrounded. Nor did I ever see my host after E 
parted from him at the door of the synagogue.” 

We have now given the reader ample means 
of judging of this work for himself. He will 
have perceived that the author has been careful 
to combine with his own observations such in- 
formation as he could glean from other sources, 
and that his volumes therefore contain a com- 
pilation of much that is useful, with some orl- 
ginal remarks illustrative of his own views ol 
Oriental life and manners. 
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The Maid of Honour ; or, the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. A Tale of the Sixteenth Century.—After 
the outcry against French novels, by Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, in his * Lilian,’ the critic is, perhaps, rash 
who ventures to lift up his voice in praise of any of the 
family. But, beginning with every child’s favourite, 
¢ Paul and Virginia,’ (over which probably more tears 
have been shed than any other fiction), “ perfidious 
Albion” cannot but acknowledge herself obliged to 
« philosophical France” for some few wholesome and 
warrantable tales and romances. There is no mischief 
in the fictions of M. Chateaubriand—great elegance 
and feeling in some of the nouvellettes of Madame Gay, 
the ‘Cinq Mars,’ and the ‘Servitude et Grandeur 
militaires,’ of M. Alfred de Vigny, are stories of high 
interest. MM. de Saintine’s ‘ Picciola’ has for years 
been more delightful to the ultra-scrupulous than to 
ourselves—the tale seeming to us one of a strained 
simplicity ; while, possibly, such a lesson to the 
avaricious was never read as in M. Balzac’s * Eugénie 
Grandet’—a taie the subject of which, to speak 
fancifully, absolutely appears to have frozen the 
style of the author, and the effect of which is, impres- 
sive, inasmuch as it is clear of any of the shocking 
combinations with which, too frequently, our neigh- 
bour artists garnish their inventions when in search 
of “a sensation.” We could go on with a white list 
of French novels, to the utter confusion of Lilian’s 
angry lover—making out with our left hand a black 
catalogue of English tales, ranging betwixt ‘The Monk’ 
and * Young Love.’ But all such comparisons are 
“odious,” because insufficient and unfair. There 
is a coarse tribe of readers everywhere ; and there 
are everywhere your philosophers who quarrel with 
no psychological dissection, however disgusting, so 
it be only done with a master’s hand—and every- 
where licentious imaginations, who mistake lawless- 
ness for power. Hence, he who lays the blame of 
their offences on England or France exclusively, does 
more harm by bolstering up ill-based prejudices, 
than good by distinguishing (in detail) the healthy 
from the diseased —the false from the true. In 
beginning this paragraph, however, we only meant 
to say that Madame de Bawr’s ‘ Fille d’Honneur,’ 
of which we have here a translation, belongs to the 
decorous and unexceptionable class of French 
fictions. Though she takes for main incident 
“the Massacre of St. Bartholomew”—an epoch we 
should be glad, for charity’s sake, to see let alone by 
romancers — Madame de Bawr, however, is not 
needlessly inflammatory. She keeps laudably clear 
of partizanships and polemics, and contents herself 
with doing her woman’s best to exhibit the hypocrisy 
of the arch-mover of those terrible scenes, Catherine 
de Medicis. Nay, her skill is so tenderly exercised, 
that we leave the tale with no feeling harsher than 
pity for the weak King, who allowed so potent an 
enchantress as his mother to stifle every feeling of 
humanity in his bosom. ‘The Maid of Honour’ is 
his better angel—a poor plain orphan, who has been 
adopted by Catherine, and whom the monarch 
(Madame de Bawr tells us) loved, respected, and 
consulted, without thought of harm. This somewhat 
unnatural invention is gracefully and consistently 
sustained. Antoinette is truly as winning a heroine 
as we have met with for a long time—the court 
framework in which she is set not injuring her 
innocence and purity. It is true, that to oppose all 
the seductions of her playmates, and the tempting 
whispers of ambition, there lies deep at her heart an 
old affection for one Guy de Blaigni, a handsome, 
brave, warm-hearted Protestant youth, who is de- 
coyed to court among the rest of the Huguenots : 
there becomes an object of pursuit to the high 
Catholic dames, and is finally, with difficulty, warned 
of the massacre by his one faithful friend. By our 
brief sketch it will be seen that the tale gives scope 
for the developement of the strongest as well as the 
most delicate emotions; and this is well accom- 
plished by Madame de Bawr. She is—a rare merit 
in these days—singularly even and complete in 
working up her fiction ; and if her striking scenes 
yield in power to similar ones by female hands we 
could mention (some, for instance, in Mrs. Gore’s 
‘Tuileries’), a care and a finish are evident in the 
whole tale, which are not only worthy of praise, but 
help the reader, by keeping alive his belief. The 





novel, too, appears neatly translated, and may be 
recommended as a Christmas present. 

The Wandering Angel, and other Poems, by J. B. 
Rogerson.—We cannot compliment this author on 
his advance in the art of verse-making. The present 
volume is inferior to his former productions ;—there 
is perhaps as much elegance and grace, but we miss 
the poetic spirit and character. However, some lyrics 
intended for music are pleasing, and may sustain 
the author's reputation. 

Pocket-Booksand Almanacks come, of course, in the 
wake of The Annuals. Here are Fulcher’s Ladies’ 
Memorandum Book, and Pawsey’s Ladies’ Fashionable 
Repository-—as showy and young as ever :—nay, 
rather let us say as pleasantly old, in right of their 
Poet’s Corner—and the liberal issue of conundruins, 
Arcadian correspondents, and wiry little views of 
“‘ gentlemen’s seats,” which recal a by-gone dynasty, 
They only want those figures so precious of yore, the 
“fashions for the season.’”” But Mr. Pawsey, we 
must observe, has, this year, come forth in a gay bind- 
ing, which altogether outshines the modesty of his 
rival, and will, we suspect, dazzle the eyes of the 
Suffolk ladies. Another, and still gayer affair, to 
which, as a stranger, perhaps, we ought to have given 
precedence, is The Royal Pocket-Book, with coloured 
portraits of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, an em- 
blazoned title-page, and every leaf of the diary full 
of curious devices. We must now, as becomes the 
occasion, lay aside all trifling, and announce 7'he 
Literary and Scientific Register, by S. W. G. Gutch. 
—Here, by a skilful application of the synoptical 





form,a large amount of knowledge is compressed into | 


a very small space, in addition to the usual informa- 
tion contained in similar publications. 
can be content with an Al/manack without a memo- 
randum-book, and who desire all sorts of German 
gossip, and proverbial wisdom, and snatches of verse, 


Those who | 


romance, and * useful knowledge,” may as well pay | 


two shillings for the Berlin Volks-Kalendar for 1845. 
It is liberally illustrated with a hundred cuts, whether 


in wood or type we can hardly tell; but some of | 


them are clever in design, and effective in execution, 


Punch’s Pocket- Book deserves a separate paragraph, | 


for in addition to all the usual and serviceable informa- 
tion to be found in such works, it preserves its distinc- 
tive character, and is worthy of itsname. We must, 
in charity, give the benefit of our circulation, to 

“ The Stranger’s Guide to the Great Metropolis. 


* Having arrived in London, drive immediately to | 


the Clarendon—to Mivart’s—to the Thatched House 
—the London Tavern—or the Crown and Anchor, 
as you may fancy the locality. If you have but little 
money to spend, it is most essential that you choose 
one of these hostelries, upon the golden maxim of all 
travellers, that the best inn is always the cheapest. 

“ Give the coach or cabman whatever he may ask. 
He will, doubtless, know you to be a stranger, and 
that knowledge will operate upon what ke conceives 
to be the best feelings of his nature. 

“Tf stopped in the street, and asked by a stranger 
in a sweet, low, confidential voice— Vether you'd 
like some nice cigars—some rale Avannahs 2’ imme- 
diately (that is supposing you to be a smoker) answer 
* Yes ;’ and follow the civil creature into any court or 
alley he may lead you. These people sell the best 
article ; and for this reason—they are not crushed by 
that shameful burden upon native industry—rent 
and taxes. 

“Tf you like a bouquet in your button-hole, go 
into the inclosure of Saint James’s Park. There, 
flowers are cultivated by the Government expressly 
for the people. Should you also like a cutting of any 
of the shrubs to take home with you—to plant asa 
souvenir of your visit—you have only to provide 
yourself with a good knife, and cut accordingly. Ifyou 
walk in the Park, itis also thought etiquette in strangers 
to cut their names in at least one of the sentry-boxes. 
If youare anadmirer of the drama, look atall the play- 
bills before you decide upon the house you will visit. 
By nomeans go to thetheatre that placards ‘ Immense 
attraction: crowded and overflowing audiences.’ 
Men and women are nightly killed in the struggle to 
gain admission; although their deaths—from a 
shameful league that exists between the managers and 
the coroners—are never published. 

“ If you would buy a cheap service of plate, never 
go to a silversmith’s. There is an auction-room 
in Cheapside always open from ten in morning to ten 





at night, for the especial convenience of persons from 
the country. 

“ Your fine taste will doubtless lead you to visit 
St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey. It may happen 
—we say it may happen—that some unprincipled 
and insidious person may ask you for money. Where- 
upon, immediately call a policeman, and give the 
offender into custody. If the policeman refuse to 
take the charge, force your way into the building, 
and this will immediately bring the affair before a 
magistrate. 

“ You should visit the National Gallery. Do not 
fail to provide yourself with a stout silk handkerchief, 
to rub any picture you may take a fancy to. It is 
only by this precaution—for handkerchiefs are not 
found by the establishment—that you can properly 
bring out the lights of an ancient master. 

“Should you observe any shop where it is written— 
‘Selling off: immense sacrifice !’ immediately buy in 
a stock of goods for self and family. ‘To-morrow 
the shop may be closed, and the golden opportunity 
never return. 

“ The soldiers are exercised every morning in St. 
James’s Park. It is always taken as a compliment 
from any stranger if he will condescend to give one or 
two words of command. 

* You will doubtless like to read at least one daily 
paper during your sojourn in town. These studies 
you may wish to pursue in perfect solitude. You 
can, with very little interest, obtain this advantage 
at the British and Foreign Institute, Hanover Square. 
It will only cost you fifteen pounds. 

“If you ascend to the top of the York column, 
fail not to provide yourself with a bottle of ginger- 
beer: you will need such refreshment. When you 
have drunk the beer, drop the bottle to the sentinel 
below. It isa trifling perquisite that the poor man 
always looks for. 

“ Also, when you visit ‘he pit of the Opera, take 
your own porter and sandwiches—for such articles 
sold there are not fit for any decent person. Mem. : 
it is allowed to uncork only between the acts. 

“We feel that many other directions might be pro- 
fitably given to the Stranger in London ; but we also 
feel that if he punctually follow the few we have 
here laid down for him, he will never, until the latest 
day of his life, forget his visit tothe Great Metropolis ” 

List of New Books.—The Red Book, Royal Kalendar for 
1845, 12moe. 5s. bd.—Christian Devotedness, or Memorials 
of Mrs. and Miss Palmer, of Newbury, by Henry March, 
royal 1%mo, 2s. cl.—The New Dover Guide of the Town and 
Castle, and a Short Description of the Neighbouring Villages, 
by W. Batchelier, 6th edit. 12mo. 3s. swd., or 3s. Gd. cl.—The 
Life, Progress, &c., of James, Duke of Monmouth, by Geo, 

tuberts, with portraits, maps, &c., 2 vols. 8vo. 17, 4s. ¢l.— 
Coleridge's (S. T.) Friend, 4th edit. 3 vols. fe. 8vo. 15s. cl.— 
Whately’s Logic, 8th edit. 8vo. 10s, 6d. cl.—The Duality of 
the Mind, by A. L. Wigan, M.D., 8vo. 12s. cl—Chapters on 
Flowers, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 6th edit. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl.— 
‘ihe Child's First Prayer Book, nine illuminated plates, 
square, 5:. bds.—Pictures of Private Life, by Mrs. Ellis, 6th 
edit. First, Second, and Third Series, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 
cl.—Memoir and Remains of the Rev. R. Murray M‘Cheyne, 
by Rev. A. A. Bonar, 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. ¢cl.—The Sermon 
on the Mount, printed in Gold and Colours in the Missal 
Style, by Owen Jones, sinall 8vo. I4s. bds., 1, 1s. mor.— 
Stocker’s Livy, with English Notes, &c., Vol. L., Part L, 8vo. 











12s. bds.—schyli Supplices, by F. A. Paley, M.A., 8vo. 6s. 
bds.—Perran-Zabuloe, by the Rev. W. Haslam, B.A., Resi- 


dent Curate, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.— The Church Restorers, a Tale, 
by Fred. A. Paley, M.A., fe. 8vo. 4s. Gd.—The Interlineary He- 
brew and English Psalms, with Hebrew and English Lexicon, 
12mo. 12s. Gd. el.—An Interlineary Hebrew and English 
Psalter, printed with hollow and other types, 12mo. 
Gs. cl—Life of the Blessed Emperor Constantine, by 
Eusebius, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Cattermole’s History of the Great 
Civil War, Vol. L, 2nd edit. with fifteen illustrations, royal 
vo. 12. 1s. cl.—Imagination and Fancy, by Leigh Hunt, post 
8vo. 9s. bds., 10s. Gd. cl. gilt—The Court Partial, a Tale of 
Military Life of 18—, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1U. 1s. bds.—The Wan- 
dering Jew, by Eugene Sue, Voi. I., 8vo. 9s. cl.—Michelet’s 
llistory of France, Part I, the Races and Provinces of 
France, large 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd.—The Life of Baber, Emperor 
of Hindostan, by R. M. Caldecott, Esq., 8vo. 88. cl.—The 
Banking Almanack for 1845, &vo. 5s. cl—Golding Bird on 
Urinary Deposits, post 8vo. 8°. cl.—An Apology for the 
Nerves, their Influence, &c. in Health and Disease, by Sir 
G. Lefevre, M.D., post 8vo. 9s. cl—Yearsley (Mr.) on Deaf- 
ness, post 8vo. 7s. cl.—Love Gift for 1945, imp. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
cl., 3s. white silk.—Sister Mary's Recreations, col. plates, Is. 
67. cl—The Countess Faustina, by Ida, Countess Hahn- 
Hlahn, imp. 32:0. 2s. swd.—The Wedding Gift, by Rev. 
John Joncs, M.A., new edit. 32mo. 3s. silk, 3s. 6d. white silk. 
The Little Berlin Wool-workers, by Miss C. Toulmin, square, 
2s, cl.—Murray’s Colonial and Home Library, Vol. VII, 
12mo. Gs. cl —The Theory and Practice of Conveyancing, by 
James Lord, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Kennedy’s Progressive Gram- 
mar of the Latin Language, new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Scale 
of Medicine for the Merchant Service, by C. M‘Arthur, sur- 
geon, R.N., 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Shipmaster’s Guide, by the 
Registrar of Seamen, 12mo. 2s, Gd. swd. 
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MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 

Tynemouth, Noy, 12. 
Ir is important to society to know whether Mesmerism 
is true. The revival of its pretensions from age to 
age makes the negative of this question appear so 
improbable, and the atlirmative involves anticipations 
so vast, that no testimony of a conscientious witness 
can be unworthy of attention. I am now capable of 
affording testimony ; and all personal considerations 
must give way before the social duty of imparting the 
facts of which I am in possession. 

Those who know Mesmerism to be true from their 
own experience are now a large number ; many more, 
I believe, than is at all supposed by those who have 
not attended to the subject. Another considerable 
class consists of those who believe upon testimony : 
who find it impossible not to yield credit to the long 
array of cases in many books, and to the attestation 
of friends whose judgment and veracity they are in 
the habit of respecting. After these there remain a 
good many who amuse themselves with observing 
some of the effects of Mesmerism, ca'ling them strange 
and unaccountable, ar~ then going away and think- 
ing no more aboutt vem; and lastly, the great majo- 
rity who know nothing of the matter, and are so little 
aware of its seriousness as to call it “a bore,” or to 
laugh at it as nonsense ora cheat. 

If nonsense, it is remarkable that those who have 
most patiently and deeply examined it, should be the 
most firmly and invariably convinced of its truth. If 
it is a cheat, it is no laughing matter. If large num- 
bers of men can, age after age, be helplessly pros- 
trated under such a delusion as this, under a wicked 
influence so potential over mind and body, it is one 
of the most mournful facts in the history of man. 

For some years before June last, I was in the class 
of believers upon testimony. I had witnessed no 
mesmeric facts whatever ; but I could not doubt the 
existence of many which were related to me without 
distrusting either the understanding, or the integrity, 
of some of the wisest and best people I knew. Nor 
did I find it possible to resist the evidence of books, 
of details of many cases of protracted bodily and 
mental effects. Nor, if it had been possible, could I 
have thought it desirable or philosophical to set up 
my negative ignorance of the functions of the nerves 
and the powers of the mind, against the positive evi- 
dence of observers aud recorders of new phenomena. 
People do not, or ought not, to reach my years with- 
out Jearning that the strangeness and absolute novelty 
of facts attested by more than one mind is rather a 
presumption of their truth than the contrary, as there 
would be something more familiar in any devices or 
conceptions of men; that our researches into the 
powers of nature, of human nature with the rest, have 
as yet gone auch a little way that many discoveries 
are yet to be looked for; and that, while we have 
hardly recovered from the surprise of the new lights 
thrown upon the functions and texture of the human 
frame by Harvey, Bell, and others, it is too soon to 
decide that there shall be no more as wonderful, and 
presumptuous in the extreme to predetermine what 
they shall or shall not be. 

Such was the state of my mind on the subject of 
Mesmerism six years ago, when I related a series of 
facts, on the testimony of five persons whom I could 
trust, to one whose intellect I wasaccustomed to look up 
to, though I had had occasion to see that great discover- 
ies were received or rejected by him on other grounds 
than the evidence on which their pretensions rested. 
He threw himself back in his chair when I began 
my story, exclaiming, “Is it possible that you are 
bit by that nonsense ?” On my declaring the amount 
of testimony on which I believed what I was telling, 
he declared, as he frequently did afterwards, that if 
he saw the incidents himself, he would not believe 
them ; he would sooner think himself and the whole 
company mad than admit them. This declaration 
did me good ; though, of course, it gave me concern. 
It showed me that I must keep my mind free, and 
must observe and decide independently, as there 
could be neither help nor hindrance from minds self- 
exiled in this way from the region of evidence. From 
that time till June last, I was, as I have said, a be- 
liever in Mesmerism on testimony. 

The reason why I did not qualify myself for belief 
or disbelief on evidence was a substantial one. From 
the early summer of 1839, I was, till this autumn,a 
prisoner from illness. My recovery now, by means 


of mesmeric treatment alone, has given me the most 
thorough knowledge possible that Mesmerism is true. 

This is not the place in which to give any details 
of disease. It will be sufficient to explain briefly, 
in order to render my story intelligible, that the in- 
ternal disease, under which I have suffered, appears to 
have been coming on for many years; that after 
warnings of failing health, which I carelessly over- 
looked, I broke down, while travelling abroad, 
in June 1839;—that I sank lower and lower for 
three years after my return, and remained nearly 
stationary for two more, preceding last June. During 
these five years, I never felt wholly at ease for one 
single hour. I seldom had severe pain; but never 
entire comfort. A besetting sickness, almost dis- 
abling me from taking food for two years, brought 
me very low; and, together with other evils, it con- 
fined me to a condition of almost entire stillness,— 
to a life passed between my bed and my sofa. It 
was not till after many attempts at gentle exercise 
that my friends agreed with me that the cost was too 
great for any advantage gained: and at length it was 
clear that even going down one flight of stairs was 
imprudent. From that time, I lay still, and by 
means of this undisturbed quict, and such an increase 
of opiates as kept down my most urgent discomforts, 
I passed the last two years with less suffering than 


able change in the disease. Everything was done for 
me that the best medical skill and science could sug- 
gest, and the most indefatigable humanity and family 
affection devise: but nothing could avail beyond 
mere alleviation, My dependence on opiates was 
desperate. My kind and vigilant medical friend,— 
the most sanguine man I know, and the most bent 
upon keeping his patients hopeful,—avowed to me 
last Christmas, and twice afterwards, that he found 
himself compelled to give up all hope of affecting 
the disease,—of doing more than keeping me up, in 
collateral respects, to the highest practicable point. 
This was no surprise to me; for when any specific 
medicine is taken for above two years without affect- 
ing the disease, there is no more ground for hope in 
reason than in feeling. In June last, I suffered more 
than usual, and new measures of alleviation were 
resorted to. As to all the essential points of the 
disease, | was never lower than immediately before 
I made trial of Mesmerism. 

If, at any time during my illness, I had been 
asked, with serious purpose, whether I believed there 
was no resource for me, I should have replied that 
Mesmerism might perhaps give me partial relief. I 
thought it right—and still think it was right—to 
wear out all other means first. It was not, however, 
for the reason that the testimony might be thus ren- 
dered wholly unquestionable,—though I now feel 
my years of suffering but alight cost for such result; 
—it was fora more personal reason that I waited. 
Surrounded as I was by relations and friends, who, 
knowing nothing of Mesmerism, regarded it as a de- 
lusion or an imposture,—tenderly guarded and cared 
for as I was by those who so thought, and who went 
even further than myself in deference for the ordi- 
nary medical science and practice, it was morally 
impossible for me to entertain the idea of trying 
Mesmerism while any hope was cherished from other 
means, 

If it had not been so, there was the difficulty that 
I could not move, to go in search of aid from 
Mesmerists ; and to bring it hither while other means 
were in course of trial was out of the question. 
After my medical friend’s avowal of his hopeless- 
ness, however, I felt myself not only at liberty, but 
in duty bound, to try, if possible, the only remaining 
resource for alleviation. I felt then,and I feel now, 
that through all mortification of old prejudices, and all 
springing up of new, nobody in the world would un- 
dertake to say I was wrong in seeking even recovery 
by any harmless means, when every other hope was 
given up by all: and it was not recovery that was in 
my thoughts, but only solace. It never presented 
itself to me as possible that disease so long and 
deeply fixed could be removed ; and I was perfectly 
sincere in saying, that the utmost I looked for was 
release from my miserable dependence on‘ opiates. 
Deep as are my obligationsto my faithful and skilful 
medical friend, for a long course of humane effort 
on his part, no one kindness of his has touched me 





so sensibly asthe grace with which he met my desire 








to try a means of which he had no knowledge or 
opinion, and himself brought over the Mesmerist 
under whom the first trial of my susceptibility wag 
made. 

Last winter, I wrote to two friends in London 
telling them of my desire to try Mesmerism, and en- 
treating them to be on the watch to let me know ifany 
one came this way of whose aid I might avail myself, 
They watched for me; and one made it a business 
to gain all the information she could on my behalf: 
but nothing was actually done, or seemed likely to 
be done, when in June a sudden opening for the 
experiment was made, without any effort of my own, 
and on the 22nd I found myself, for the first time 
under the hands of a Mesmerist. : 

It all came about easily and naturally at last, I 
had letters,—several in the course of ten days,—one 
relating a case in which a surgeon, a near relative of 
mine, had, to hisown astonishment, operated on a per- 
son in the mesmeric sleep without causing pain ;—one 
from an invalid friend, ignorant of Mesmerism, who 
suggested it to meas a pis aller ;—and one from Mr, 
and Mrs. Basil Montagu, who, supposing me an un- 
believer, yet related to me the case of Ann Vials, 
and earnestly pressed upon me the expediency of a 
trial: —and, at the same time, Mr. Spencer T. Hall 


| being at Newcastle lecturing, my medical friend went 
the three preceding. There was, however, no fayour- | 


out of curiosity, was impressed by what he saw, and 
came to me very full of the subject. I told him 
what was in my mind; and I have said above with 
what a grace he met my wishes, and immediately set 
about gratifying them. 

At the end of four months I was, as far as my own 
feelings could be any warrant, quite well. My mes 
merist and I are not so precipitate as to conclude my 
disease yet extirpated, and my health established 
beyond all danger of relapse ; because time only can 
prove such facts. We have not yet discontinued the 
mesmeric treatment, and I have not re-entered upon 
the hurry and bustle of the world. The case is thus 
not complete enough for a professional statement. 
But, as I am aware of no ailment, and am restored 
to the full enjoyment of active days and nights of 
rest, to the full use of my powers of body and mind; 
and as many invalids, still languishing in such illness 
as I have recovered from, are looking to me for 
guidance in the pursuit of health by the same means, 
I think it right not to delay giving a precise state- 
ment of my own mesmeric experience, and of my 
observation of some different manifestations in the 
instance of another patient in the same house. A 
further reason against delay is, that it would be a 
pity to omit the record of some of the fresh feelings 
and immature ideas which attend an early experience 
of mesmeric influence, and which it may be an aid 
and comfort to novices to recognize from my record. 
And again, as there is no saying in regard to a sub. 
ject so obscure, what is trivial and what is not, the 
fullest detail is likely to be the wisest; and the earlier 
the narrative the fuller, while better knowledge will 
teach us hereafter what are the non-essentials that 
may be dismissed. 

On Saturday, June 22nd, Mr. Spencer Hall and 
my medical friend came, as arranged, at my worst 
hour of the day, between the expiration of one opiate 
and the taking of another. By an accident the gen- 
tlemen were rather in a hurry,—a_ circumstance un- 
favourable to a first experiment. But result enough 
was obtained to encourage a further trial, though it 
was ofa nature entirely unanticipated byme. I hadno 
other idea than that I should either drop asleep or 
feel nothing. I did not drop asleep, and I did feel 
something very strange. Various passes were tried 
by Mr. Hall; the first that appeared effectual, and the 
most so for some time after, were passes over the 
head, made from behind,—passes from the forehead 
to the back of the head, and a little way down the 
spine. A very short time after these were tried, and 
twenty minutes from the beginning of the séance, 1 
became sensible of an extraordinary appearance, most 
unexpected, and wholly unlike anything I had ever 
conceived of. Something seemed to diffuse itself 
through the atmosphere,—not like smoke, nor steam, 
nor haze,—but most like a clear twilight, closing in 
from the windows and down from the ceiling, and 
in which one object after another melted away, till 
scarcely anything was left visible before my wide 
open eyes. First, the outlines of all objects were 


blurred; then a bust, standing on a pedestal in a 
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strong light, melted quiteaway ; then the opposite bust ; 
then the table with its gay cover, then the floor, and 
the ceiling, till one small picture, high up on the 
opposite wall, only remained visible,—like a patch of 
phosphoric light. I feared to move my eyes, lest the 
singular appearance should vanish ; and I cried out, 
«0! deepen it! deepen it!” supposing this the 
precursor of the sleep. It could not be deepened, 
however; and when I glanced aside from the 
juminous point, I found that I need not fear the 
return of objects to their ordinary appearance while 
the passes were continued. The busts reappeared, 
ghost-like, in the dim atmosphere, like faint 
shadows, except that their outlines, and the partsin the 
highest relief, burned with the same phosphoric light. 
The features of one, an Isis with bent head, seemed 
to be illumined by a fire on the floor, though this bust 
has its back to the windows. Wherever I glanced, 


tion. From the first hour to the present, I have 
never fallen back a single step. Every point gained 
has been steadily held. Improved composure of 
nerve and spirits has followed upon every mesmeric 
exhilaration. Ihave been spared all the weaknesses 
of convalescence, and carried through all the usually 
formidable enterprises of return from deep disease to 
health with a steadiness and tranquillity astonishing 
to all witnesses. At this time, before venturing to 
speak of my health as established, I believe myself 
more firm ir nerve, more calm and steady in mind 
and spirits, than at any time of my life before. So 
much, in consideration of the natural and common 
fear of the mesmeric influence as pernicious excite- 
ment,—as a kind of intoxication. 

When Mr. Hall saw how congenial was the influ- 
ence of this new Mesmerist, he advised our going on 
by ourselves, which we didtillthe 6th of September. I 
owe much to Mr. Hall for his disinterested zeal and 





all outlines were dressed in this beautiful light; and 


so they have been, at every séance, without exception, | kindness. 


to this day ; though the appearance has rather given 
way to drowsiness since I left off opiates entirely. 
This appearance continued during the remaining 
twenty minutes before the gentlemen were obliged to 
leave me. The other. effects produced were, first, 
heat, oppression and sickness, and, for a few hours 
after, disordered stomach ; followed, in the course of 
the evening, by a feeling of lightness and relief, in 
which I thought I could hardly be mistaken. 

On occasions of a perfectly new experience, how- 
ever, scepticism and self-distrust are very strong. I 
was aware of this beforehand, and also, of course, of 
the common sneer—that mesmeric effects are “ all 
imagination.” When the singular appearances pre- 
sented themselves, I thought to myself, —* Now, shal! 
lever believe that this was all fancy? When it is 
gone, and when people laugh, shall I ever doubt 
having seen what is now as distinct to my waking 
eyes as the rolling waves of yonder sea, or the faces 
round my sofa?” I dida little doubt it in the course 
of the evening: I had some misgivings even so soon 
as that; and yet more the next morning, when it 
appeared like a dream. 

Great was the comfort, therefore, of recognizing 
the appearances on the second afternoon. “ Now,” 
thought I, “can I again doubt?” I did, more faintly; 
but, before a week was over, I was certain of the 
fidelity of my own senses in regard to this, and more. 

There was no other agreeable experience on this 
second afternoon. Mr. Hall was exhausted and un- 
well, from having mesmerized many patients; and I 
was more oppressed and disordered than on the pre- 
ceding day, and the disorder continued for a longer 
time: but again, towards night, I felt refreshed and 
relieved. How much of my ease was to be attributed 
to Mesmerism, and how much to my accustomed 
opiate, there was no. saying, in the then uncertain 
state of my mind. 

The next day, however, left no doubt. Mr. Hall 


was prevented by illness from coming over, too late | 


to let me know. Unwilling to take my opiate while 
in expectation of his arrival, and too wretched to do 
without some resource, I rang for my maid, and 
asked whether she had any objection to attempt 
what she saw Mr. Hall do the day before. With 
the greatest alacrity she complied. Within one 
minute the twilight and phosphoric lights appeared ; 
and in two or three more, a delicious sensation of 
ease spread through me,—a cool comfort, before 
which all pain and distress gave way, oozing out, as 
it were, at the soles of my feet. During that hour, 


and almost the whole evening, I could no more help | 


exclaiming with pleasure than a person in torture 
crying out with pain. I became hungry, and ate 
with relish, for the first time for five years. There 
was no heat, oppression, or sickness during the séance, 
nor any disorder afterwards. During the whole 
evening, instead of the lazy hot ease of opiates, under 
which pain is felt to lie in wait, I experienced some- 
thing of the indescribable sensation of health, which 
T had quite lost and forgotten. I walked about my 
rooms, and was gay and talkative. Something of 
this relief remained till the next morning; and then 
there was no reaction. I was no worse than usual ; 
and perhaps rather better. 

Nothing is to me more unquestionable and more 
striking about this influence than the absence of all 
reaction. Its highest exhilaration is followed, not by 
depression or exhaustion, but by a further renova- 


He did for me all he could; and it was 
| much to make a beginning, and put us in the way of 
| proceeding. 

I next procured, for guidance, Deleuze’s * Instruc- 
tion Pratique sur le Magnétisme Animal.’ Out of 
this I directed my maid; and for some weeks we went 
on pretty well. Finding my appetite and digestion 


medicine which 1 had taken for two years and four 
months, in obedience to my doctor's hope of affecting 
the disease,—though the eminent physician who saw 
me before that time declared that he had “tried it 
in an infinite number of such cases, and never knew 
it avail.” I never felt the want of these medicines, 
nor others which I afterwards discontinued. From the 
first week in August, I took no medicines but opiates; 
and these I was gradually reducing. These partien- 
lars are mentioned to show how early in the experi- 
ment Mesmerism became my sole reliance. 

On four days, scattered through six weeks, our 
séance was prevented by visitors or other accidents. 
On these four days, the old distress and pain recurred ; 
but never on the days when I was mesmerized. 

From the middle of August (after I had discon- 
tinued all medicines but opiates), the departure of the 
worst pains and oppressions of my disease made me 
suspect that the complaint itself,—the incurable, 
hopeless disease of so many years,—was reached ; 
and now I first began to glance towards the thought 
of recovery. In two or three weeks more, it became 
certain that I was not deceived; and the radical 
amendment has since gone on, without intermission. 

Another thing, however, was also becoming clear: 
that more aid was necessary. My maid did for me 
whatever, under my own instruction, good-will and 
affection could do. But the patience and strenuous 











| seated disease can only be looked for in an educated 
| person, so familiar with the practice of Mesmerism as 
to be able to keep a steady eye on the end, through 
all delays and doubtful incidents. And it is also im- 
portant, if not necessary, that the predominance of 
will should be in the Mesmerist, not the patient. The 
| offices ofan untrained servant may avail perfectly in 
a short case,—for the removal of sudden pain, or a 
brief illness; but, from the subordination being in 
the wrong party, we found ourselves coming to a stand. 
| This difficulty was abolished by the kindness and 
sagacity of Mr. Atkinson, who had been my adviser 
| throughout. He explained my position to a friend 
| of his—a lady, the widow of a clergyman, deeply 
‘and practically interested in Mesmerism—possessed 
of great Mesmeric power, and of those high qualities 
| of mind and heart which fortify and sanctify its in- 
| fluence. In pure zeal and benevolence, this lady 
| came to me, and has been with me ever since. When 
| I found myself able to repose on the knowledge and 
| power (mental and moral) of my Mesmerist, the last 
impediments to my progress were cleared away, and 
| I improved accordingly. 
Under her hands the visual appearances and other 
| immediate sensations were much the same as before ; 
but the experience of recovery was more rapid. I 
| can describe it only by saying, that I felt as if my 
life were fed from day to day. The vital force in- 
| fused or induced was as clear and certain as the 
strength given by food to those who are faint from 
hunger. I am careful to avoid theorizing at present 
| on a subject which has not yet furnished me with a 
| Sufficiency of facts ; but it can hardly be called the- 


orizing to say (while silent as to the nature of the 
agency) that the principle of life itself—that prin- 
ciple which is antagonistic to disease—appears to be 
fortified by the mesmeric influence ; and thus far we 
may account for Mesmerism being no specific, but 
successful through the widest range of diseases that 
are not hereditary, and have not caused disorganiza- 
tion. No mistake about Mesmerism is more preva- 
lent than the supposition that it can avail only in 
nervous diseases, The numerous cases recorded of 
cure of rheumatism, dropsy, cancer, and the whole 
class of tumours,—cases as distinct, and almost as 
numerous as those of cure of paralysis, epilepsy, and 
other diseases of the brain and nerves, must make 
any inquirer cautious of limiting his anticipationsand 
experiments by apy theory of exclusive action on the 
nervous system. Whether Mesmerism, and, indeed, 
any influence whatever, acts exclusively through 
the nervous system, is another question. 

A few days after the arrival of my kind Mesmerist, 
I had my foot on the grass for the first time for four 
years and a half. I went down to the little garden 
under my windows. I never before was in the open 





sufficiently improved, I left off tonics, and also the 


purpose required in a case of such long and deep- | 


air, after an illness of merely a week or two, without 
| feeling more or less overpowered ; but now, under the 
open sky, afier four years and a half spent between 
bed and a sofa, I felt no faintness, exhaustion, or ner- 
vousness of any kind. I was somewhat haunted for 
aday or two by the stalks of the grass, which I had 
not seen growing for so long (for, well-supplied as I 
had been with flowers, rich and rare, I had seen no 
grass, except from my windows) ; but at the time, I 
was as self-possessed as any walker in the place. In 
a day or two, I walked round the garden, then down 
the lane, then to the haven, and so on, till now, in 
two months, five miles are no fatigueto me. At first, 
the evidences of the extent of the disease were so 
clear as to make me think that I had never before 
fully understood how ill I had been. They disap- 
peared, one by one; and now I feel nothing of them, 

The same fortifving influence carried me through 
the greatest effort of all,—the final severance from 
opiates. What that struggle is, can be conceived 
only by those who have experienced, or watched it 
with solicitude in a case of desperate dependence on 
them for years. No previous reduction ean bridge 
over the chasm which separates an opiated from the 
nataral state. 1 S8€@ In uy uwn caperlence a consol- 
ing promise for the diseased, and also for the intem- 
perate, who may desire to regain a natural condition, 
but might fail through bodily suffering. Where 
the mesmeric sleep can be induced, the transition 
may be made comparatively easy. It appears, how- 
ever, that opiates are a great hindrance to the pro- 
duction of the sleep; but even so, the mesmeric 
influence is an inestimable help, as I can testify, I 
| gave all my opiates to my Mesmerist, desiring her not 
| to letme haveany onany entreaty ; and during the day 

I scarcely felt the want of them. [er mesmerizing 

kept me up; and, much more, it intercepted the 
| distress,—obviated the accumulation of miseries under 
which the unaided sufferer is apt to sink. It enabled 
me to encounter every night afresh,—acting as it does 
in cases of insanity, where it is all-important to sus- 
pend the peculiar irritation—to banish the haunting 
idea. What further aid I derived in this last struggle 
from Mesmerism in another form, I shall mention 
when I detail the other case with which my own 
became implicated, and in which, to myself at least, 
the interest of my own has completely merged. 

It will be supposed that during the whole experi- 
ment, I longed to enjoy the mesmeric sleep, and 
was on the watch for some of the wonders which I 
knew to be common. The sleep never came, and 
except the great marvel of restored health, I have 
experienced less of the wonders than I have observed 
in another. Some curious particulars are, however, 
worth noting. 

The first very striking cireumstance to me, a novice, 
though familiar enough to the practised, was the 
power of iny Mesmerist’s volitions, without any co- 
operation on my part. One very warm morning in 
August, when every body else was oppressed with 
heat, I was shivering a little under the mesmeric 
influence of my maid,—the influence, in those days, 
causing the sensation of cold currents running through 
me, from head to foot. “ This cold will not do for 
you, ma‘um,” said M., “O !” said I, “ it is fresh, and 
I do not mind it;” and immediately my mind went 
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off to something else. In a few minutes, I was sur- 
prised by a fecling as of warm water trickling through 
the channels of the late cold. In reply to my obser- 
vation, that I was warm now, M. said, “ Yes, ma’am, 
that is what Iam doing.” By inquiry and observa- 
tion, it became clear to me, that her influence was, 
generally speaking, composing, just in proportion to 
her power of willing that it should be so. When I 
afterwards saw, in the case I shall relate, how the 
volition of the Mesmerist caused immediate waking 
from the deepest sleep, and a supposition that the 
same glass of water was now wine—now porter, &c., 
I became too much familiarized with the effect to be 
as much astonished as many of my readers will 
doubtless be. 

Another striking incident occurred in one of the 
earliest of my walks. My Mesfnerist and I had 
reached a headland nearly half a mile from home, 
and were resting there, when she proposed to mes- 
merize me a little—partly to refresh me for our 
return, and partly to see whether any effect would be 
produced in a new place, and while a fresh breeze 
was blowing. She merely laid her hand on my fore- 
head, arid, in a minute or two the usual appearances 
came, assuming a strange air of novelty from the 
scene in which Iwas. After the blurring of the out- 
lines, which made all objects more dim than the dull 
gray day had already made them, the phosphoric 
lights appeared, glorifying every rock and headland, 
the horizon, and al! the vessels in sight. One of the 
dirtiest and meanest of the steam tugs in the port 
was passing at the time, and it was all dressed in 
heavénly radiance—the last object that any imagi- 
nation would select as an element of a vision, Then, 
and often before and since, did it occur to me that if 
I had been a pious and very ignorant Catholic, I 
could not have escaped the persuasion that I had 
seen heavenly visions. Every glorified object before 
my open eyes would have been a revelation; and my 
Mesmerist, with the white halo round her head, and 
the illuminated profile, would have been a saint or 
an angel. 

Sometimes the induced darkening has been so 
great, that I have seriously inquired whether the 
lamp was not out, when a few movements of the 
head conviriced me that it was burning as brightly as 
ever. As the muscular power oozes away under the 
mesmoric influence. a strange inevplicable fecling 
ensues of the frame becoming transparent and ductile. 
My head has often appeared to be drawn out, to 
change its form, according to the traction of my Mes- 
merist, and an indescribable and exceedingly agree- 
able sensation of transparency and lightness, through 
a part or the whole of the frame, has followed. Then 
beginsthe moaning, of which so much has been made, 
as an indication of pain. I have often moaned, and 
much oftener have been disposed to do so, when the 
sensations have been the most tranquil and agreeable. 
At such times, my Mesmerist has struggled not to dis- 
turb me by a laugh, when I have murmured, with a 
serious tone, “ Here are my hands, but they have no 
arms to them :” “O dear! what shall I do? here is 
none of me left!” the intellect and moral powers 
being all the while at their strongest. Between this 
condition and the mesmeric sleep there is a state, 
transient and rare, of which I have had experience, 
but of which I intend to give no account. A som- 
nambule calls it a glimmering of the lights of som- 
nambulism and clairvoyance. To me there appears 
nothing like glimmering in it. The ideas that I have 
snatched from it, and now retain, are, of all ideas 
which ever visited me, the most lucid and impressive. 
It may be well that they are incommunicable—partly 
from their nature and relations, and partly from’ their 
unfitness for translation into mere words. I will only 
say that the condition is one of no “nervous excite- 
ment,” as far as experience and outward indications 
can be taken as a test. Such a state of repose, of 
calm translucent intellectuality, I had never con- 
ceived of; and no reaction followed, no excitement 
but that which is natural to every one who finds him- 
self in possession of a great new idea. 

Before leaving the narrative of my own case for 
that of another, widely different, I put in a claim for 
my experiment being considered rational. It surely 
was so, not only on account of my previous know- 
ledge of facts, and of my hopelessness from any other 
resource, but on grounds which other sufferers may 
share with me;—on the ground that though the 





science of medicine may be exhausted in any par- 
ticular case, it does not follow that curative means 
are exhausted ;—on the ground of the ignorance of 
all men of the nature and extent of the reparative 
power which lies under our hand, and which is 
vaguely indicated by the term “ Nature ;"—on the 
ground of the ignorance of all men regarding the 
very structure, and much more, the functions of the 
nervous system ;—and on the broad ultimate ground 
of our total ignorance of the principle of life,—of 
what it is, and where it resides, and whether it can 
be reached, and in any way beneficially affected 
by a voluntary application of human energy. 

It seemed to me rational to seek a way to refresh- 
ment first, and then to health, amidst this wilderness 
of ignorances, rather than to lie perishing in their 
depths. The event seems to prove it so. The story 
appears to me to speak for itself. If it does not 
assert itself to all,—if any should, as is common in 
cases of restoration by Mesmerism,—try to account 
for the result by any means but those which are 
obvious, supposing a host of moral impossibilities 
rather than admit a plain new fact, I have no concern 
with such objectors or objections. 

Ina case of blindness cured, once upon a time, and 
cavilled at and denied, from hostility to the means, 
an answer was given which we are wont to consider 
sufficiently satisfactory: “One thing I know, that 
whereas I was biind, now I see.” Those who could 
dispute the fact after this must be left to their doubts. 
They could, it is true, cast out their restored brother ; 
but they could not impair his joy in his new blessing, 
nor despoil him of his far higher privileges of belief 
in and allegiance to his benefactor. Thus, whenever, 
under the Providence which leads on our race to 
knowledge and power, any new blessing of healing 
arises, it is little to one who enjoys it what disputes 
are caused among observers. ‘T'o him, the privilege 
is clear and substantial. Physically, having been 
diseased, he is now well. Intellectually, having been 
blind, he now sees. For the wisest this is enough. 
And for those of a somewhat lower order, who have 
a restless craving for human sympathy in their re- 
covered relish of life, there is almost a certainty that 
somewhere near them there exist hearts susceptible 
of simple faith in the unexplored powers of nature, 
and minds capable of an ingenuous recognition of 
plain facts, though they be new, and must wait for a 
theoretical solution. Harriet Martineav. 

(To be continued.) 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Bruxelles, Nov. 19. 

AN engraving anterior to the oldest hitherto 
known has just been discovered in Belgium. That 
which bears the earliest date represents St. Christo- 
pher carrying the Infant Christ on his shoulders, 
and is marked with the year 1423. There are only 
three proofs of this print known to be in existence : 
one in the eabinet of engravings in the Royal 
Library, in Paris, which M. Léon de la Borde, the 
keeper, considers only a copy; the coloured proof 
in Lord Spencer’s library ; anda third in Germany, 
which is in all probability the one discovered by 
Heinecken in the Carthusian Monastery of Bux- 
heim, near Memmingen. De Murr has given a fac- 
simile of this print, which is reproduced in Jansen’s 
‘Essai sur l’origine de la Genouse,’ (tom I., plate 
iv. p. 106); and other fac-similes are to be seen in 
Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana’ (vol. I. p. 115) ; 
and in the ‘Mémoire’ of M. de la Borde, ‘sur 
Yorigine de l’imprimerie 4 Mayence’ (Paris, 1840, 
in 4to.) 

However numerous may have been the early 
engravings of the 15th century, they were easily 
exposed to destruction, and at length became ex- 
tremely rare; and collectors, gradually ascending 
in the scale, have all been stopped by the St. Chris- 
topher of 1423, which is looked upon as the period 
from whence engraving is to be dated. This date 
must now be rectified. 

It is only a few weeks since, that an inhabitant 
of Malines, being in the act of breaking up an old 
coffer which hadcontained some mouldy parchments, 





discovered an ancient looking print pasted inside | 


the lid. Fortunately M. de Noter, an artist of 


state, succeeded in putting them skilfully tozether 
again, and when he had done so, discovered by the 
date of the year 1418, which was clearly visible on 
it, that the print was likely to prove highly in. 
teresting in the history of the art of engraving. 
Intelligence of the fact was speedily communi- 
cated to the Baron de Reiffenberg, the learned and 
intelligent conservator of the Royal Library in 
Brussels ; and that gentleman no sooner saw it than 
he purchased it, being aware that it would otherwise 
have soon made its way either to Paris or London 
The price which he paid for it, was 500fr. (202.) " 
mere trifle for a fragment of such importance 
unique and inedited. ‘ 
The following is a brief description of the print: 
It is exactly 40 centimetres high, by 26} centim, 
wide ; age has imparted to it a yellowish tint, andit 
is torn in several places ; it is worm-eaten here and 
there, and the lower part was torn off, but with the 
aid of paper of the same period, which was found in 
the coffer, it has been skilfully mended; leaving 
the means, however, of examining it on both sides, 
The paper-mark, the lines of which take a horizontal 
direction, is an anchor placed horizontally in the 
upper division of the leaf:—a mark which is not 
to be found in any of the prints collected by Jansen, 
The engraving has been coloured according to the 
custom of the time, but only the red and a little 
green and bistre remain. In the upper part of 
the print, three angels extending both hands, hold 
crowns of flowers, and two doves are flying beneath 
them. In the centre of a palisaded circle, similar 
to that of the garden of the ‘ Pucelle d’ Hollande,’ 
is seated the Virgin and the Infant Jesus between 
two trees. The child is turning towards St. Catherine, 
whose attributes are, as usual, a sword and a wheel, 
Ontheleft is St. Barbara holding a tower. Ontheex- 
tremity of the palisade, near the right shoulder of the 
saint, a bird, probably another dove, is perched. In 
front, on the right hand, is St. Dorothy, with a 
nosegay and a basket of fruit; and on the left, St. 


| Margaret, holding a cross and a book, and accom- 


panied by herdragon. The palisade is closed by a 
barrier; and on the outside, towards the left hand, 
is seen a rabbit, quite perfect; while, in the engraving 
of the St. Christopher, the rabbit is almost entirely 
concealed in its burrow. 

Butif the engraving, which we have described, be 
more ancient than the St. Christopher, it is also in- 
finitelysuperior to it inexecution. The groupingis 
ingenious, the attitudes simple and natural, the dra- 
peries, marked by the style of the miniatures of the 
period, are in large and heavy folds, and correctness 
of drawing is not wanting. The engraving con- 
sists only of a simple outline, cut very deep, which 
may be felt at the back. The impression seems to 
have been taken, as was the usual custom, in a kind 
of pale or rather grey distemper. The paper must 
have been applied to the plate, and rubbed strongly 
on the back, which accounts for the vigour of the 
impression. All the heads have the nimbus, but 
that of the Infant Christ alone is cruciform,—this 
style of ornament being reserved for the divinity. 
The Virgin wears an imperial crown ; St. Catherine 
that of aqueen, and St. Dorothy a crown of flowers, 
The hair of the Virgin is thrown back; that of the 
four saints floats upon their shoulders. Four legends, 
on banderolles, present their names in Gothic charac- 
ters: Sta. Katerina, Sta. Barbara, Sta. Theorettissa(’) 
Sta. Margarita. All the figures are seated. ; 

On the first cross-piece or traverse of the barrier 
appears the capital inscription, the sacramental and 
distinctive sign of the engraving—the date of the 
year MCCCCXVIIL, and it is printed in a manner 
clear, precise, and indisputable. 

This precious specimen will shortly be depo- 
sited in the Royal Library of Brussels asa national 
monument, and in all likelihood the work of one of 
the old Flemish “ printers.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
A very important meeting has been held at Bir- 


| mingham this week ; at which men of all ranks and 


parties joined cordially in the promotion of a sub- 
scription towards the establishment of public baths 
and walks for the labouring classes—baths, jirst, as 


Malines, happened to be present, and carefully | some of the speakers very earnestly contended, and 


taking off the fragments, for it was in a dilapidated | the rest agreed. 


It was stated, on data furnished by 
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Liverpool, that the establishment of four sets of baths 
would cost the large sum of 15,0002., but determined, 
nevertheless, that the money should be found. We 
yill say, for ourselves, that the principles of the great 
gocial movement, which is a marking feature of the 
day, are no novelty in this paper. We have ever 
contended, and with much earnestness, for the class 
of interests at length adopted in these new social 
yiews; and, believing that they involve the healing 
of a great moral sore, we feel a pleasure, far beyon 

any that could arise from a literary success, even 
were it all our own, in whatever share we, in our 
place, may have had in calling attention to the evil, 
and spreading the principles of the cure. At the 
Birmingham meeting, 2,700/. were subscribed in the 

m. 
the papers announce the death, at Reading, at 
the age of seventy, of an old servant of the public, 
whom the present race of play-goers have not yet 
had time to forget, Mr. Gattie, of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. The deceased was an actor of the useful 
class_—who had, nevertheless, managed to make for 
himself a sort of specialty. Te was, for years, the 
accepted Frenchman of the English stage. It is not 
yery long since he escaped into private life, from the 
persecutions of the Monsieur Tonson, who “came 
again” and again in search of him, to the great de- 
light of the Drury Lane play-folk ; and now, he has 
gained that safer home, wherein his sleep shall never 
more be broken by the sound of knocking at the 
door. 

We report, with great pleasure, the following letter 
which the King of Prussia has addressed to his Mi- 
nister of Finance, on the subject of the beneficent 
institution in connexion with the Trades Exhibition 
in that country, of which we gave our readers some 
account only last week [ante, p. 1053] :— 

“T have learnt with extreme satisfaction that the 
Exhibition of Trades in Berlin has suggested the idea 
of forming an association, having for its object the 
supplying of the wants, moral and physical, of the 
manufacturing and other labouring poor, by the es- 
tablishment of Savings Banks, the creation of schools, 
and the circulation of useful books. I charge you to 
express to that association my deep and lively interest 
in its scheme, and to assure it of my active support. 
AsI learn by your previous communication to me, 
that the amount of the receipts of the Exhibition is 
far from sufficient to cover the expenses of the Exhi- 
bition itself, and can therefore contribute nothing to 
the objects of the association, I will place at its — 
sal a sum of 15,000 crowns (2,250/.) on condition that 
it shall not confine even its immediate proceedings to 
the establishment of the banks, but shall at once ex- 
tend the sphere of its activity to the other benevolent 
objects which are embraced in its plan. In lending 
its common and aggregate help to the well-being of 
the labouring classes, the national industry, distin- 
guished already by the brilliance of its progress, will 
take a yet higher sanction, and assure itself a more 
enduring prosperity. Every extension and consoli- 
dation of this association will yield me the most lively 
gratification ; and I trust that it will, ere long, become, 
by the accession of all the truly liberal among the 
trading class, a tree which shall spread its branches all 
over the land. In proportion as it shall advance, my 
active participation shall keep pace with its growing 
strength. “ FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

“Sans-Souci, 25th Oct. 1844.” 

At Leipsic, the celebrated Hellenist, Godfried Her- 
mann, has celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
nomination as professor of the Greek language and 
literature in that University—an office whose func- 
tions, at the advanced age of 72, he still discharges 
with unabated vigour. The King, on the occasion, 
conferred on him letters of nobility—which were 
presented by a deputation from the Senate of the 
University.—The nomination of Herr Gervinus, one 
of the seven Professors expelled from Giéttingen in 
1839, to the chair of History and Literature at Hei- 
delburg, has been received with great enthusiasm by 
the students. The large hall, in which his first lec- 
ture was given, overflowed; and the Jackelzug, or 
serenade by torch-light, a ceremony reserved in this 
Place for great University occasions, was bestowed 
on him. In Germany, political literature is extend- 
ing its range, and seems to be winning over apostles 
from the lighter fields of Imagination. Freiligrath’s 
lyrics [see ante, p- 1061], substituting for his Orien- 
tal dreams the intense realities of the Present and of 
the West, are an example. Herr Hoffmann de Fal- 
lersleben has added to his clever political poems a 





volume, called Salon Lieder (Songs of the Saloon) — 
which, however, he has found it convenient to pub- 
lish in Sweden instead of his own country :—and 
Henry Heine is on the point of publishing a collec- 
tion of Satires, poetical and political.—At Dresden a 
subscription has been opened for a monument to 
Weber. The design is to be the subject of a public 
competition; and the great composers of Germany 
have hastened to put themselves in the first rank of 
the subscribers. 

The fine church, to be called “The English Col- 
legiate Church of Saint Paul, in Malta,” which has 
been erecting in that island, at the sole expense of 
Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, is completed, and 
has been recently consecrated—a ceremony which 
excited great curiosity among the Maltese, and 
interest among all classes, from the fact of its being 
the first English church which has been built in that 
part of the world. The church stands on a com- 
manding site, overlooking the Quarantine Harbour ; 
and has a spire 200 feet in height, and 300 feet 
above the level of the sea, which makes it a com- 
manding object to ships making the island from the 
north or from the west. 

Victor Hugo, who, it is said, has determined, for 
the present, altogether to abandon the dramatic 
Muse, has been compensating himself with her lyrical 
sister. A third volume of his poetical speculations and 
reminiscences of *The Rhine,’ is in the press. A work 
of hison Italy is also spoken of as forthcoming—which, 
says the Revue de Paris, the poct “ designs as his first 
political offering to the peerage.” Among the ru- 
moured additional contributions of literature and 
science to the new creation, the names of M. Flou- 
rens, M. Orfila, and M. Letronne, have been handed 
about. For the present, however, it seems probable 
that they will all be disappointed. Difficulties have 
arisen in reconciling the pretensions of others; and 
the ministry, it is believed, will renounce the mea- 
sure of promotion to the peerage altogether, for the 
present year. It is not without its interest, however, 
to record that intellectual, as well as other, service 
had its chosen representatives in their intentions. 
The vacant chair of the late M. Darcet, in the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, has been filled up by the election 
of M. Balard, after a very close contest with M. 
Frémy. At the next sitting of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, the eulogy of M. de Sismondi 
is to be pronounced by M. Mignet. 

The Revue de Paris complains that Russia has 
been allowed to take the lead of France in the pub- 
lication of the celebrated manuscript of Rheims ;— 
one of the most ancient and curious documents of 
Sclavonic literature—which a learned young Pole 
first deciphered and interpreted a few years ago. A 
French copyist, who had taken a fac-simile of the 
manuscript, transmitted it to the Czar,—who rewarded 
him with rings and decorations, and sent the maru- 
seript to press. The printed copies his Imperial Ma- 
jesty has distributed, in the name of Russia, amongst 
the learned Societies in the Sclavonic countries: and 
“ France,” says the Revue, “ who spends millions in 
the publication of Chinese curiosities, has lost a 
valuable opportunity of conferring an obligation on 
the Sclavonic Academies.” 

A company of capitalists in Paris, has proposed 
to the French government, a plan for the erection, 
at its cost, of a definitive hall for the Grand Opera, 
in the fine locality of the Champs Elysées. They 
require, that the Minister shall give up to them the 
present theatre as an indemnity :—and this they pro- 
pose to pull down for the purpose of building on its 
site eight or ten hotels, which will, they say, be worth 
20,000,000 fr. ! Such are the figures as we find them 
stated: but we are inclined to believe there may be 
some error. 

A letter, in this day’s paper, from Miss Martineau 
on the subject of Mesmerism, and her “ recovery by 
that means alone,” from an illness of five years’ 
standing, and at a time when her medical attendant 
and anxious friends despaired, will be read with great 
interest. The case has been repeatedly referred to 
by paragraphs in the daily papers, and Miss Marti- 
neau has, in consequence, been overwhelmed with 
letters and questions, to which it was physically im- 
possible she could reply. Under these circumstances, 
she has thought it best to publisli a statement of 
facts, and has honoured us, by making the Atheneum 
the channel of publicity. Our deliberate opinions on 





Mesmerism and the Mesmerists, have been long 
since put on record, and nothing that we have since 
seen or heard has shaken that opinion; but we are 
always willing to receive evidence, and Miss Marti- 
neau is entitled to be heard, on this or any other 
subject, with respectful attention. 


REAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are painted by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light oak shade,— 
Open from Yen till Pour, A 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The PROTEO- 
SCOPE, a new apparatus for exhibiting OPAQUE OBJECTS in 
Nature and Art, show ing continued novelties. The PHYSIOSCOPE, 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DIVER, 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c.&c. Dr. RYAN’S LECTURE daily, 
and in the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Professor 
BACHHOFFNER’S varied Lectures abound in interesting experi- 
ments. Admission, 1s., Schools Half-Price.—A new edition of the 
CATALOGUE, containing 300 additional Works of Art, &c., since 
the last revisal, is just published,price 1s, 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Astatic Socrery.—Nov. 16.—Sir A. Johnston in 
the chair. The Secretary read a letter from the 
Secretary to the East India Company, communicat- 
ing a most liberal offer of the Hon. Court to futnish 
the Society with the copies of any papers, noted in 
an accompanying list of reports to the government 
of Fort St. George, which the Society might desire 
to possess, with liberty to make such use of them as 
they should think most conducive to the furtherance 
of the objects for which the Society is embodied. 
The list contained papers on the mines and minerals 
of India, and the best mode of manufacturing their 
produce; on improvements in the manufacturing 
processes of India; on the culture of some of the 
staple productions, and the improvement of the soils 
of that country; on new products for the English 
market ; on medical topography ; and other subjects. 

The chairman expressed the high sense he enter- 
tained of the spirit in which this offer was made ; 
and observed, that he saw in this liberal offer the 
means afforded to the Society of giving extensive cir- 
culation to much valuable information on the re- 
sources and capabilities of our Eastern empire, and 
of adding more and more to the interest and value 
of the Society’s Journal, As an immediate means 
of rendering the offer available, he should propose, 
that the list of reports forwarded should be copied, 
and laid on the table for the inspection of the mem- 
bers, from whom any communications on the subject 
would be gladly received by the Council. 

The paper read was ‘On the Publication of Statis- 
tical Reports, and on the Formation of Museums,’ by 
Major-General W. Cullen, stationed at Cochin.— 
This paper was suggested to the writer by a circular 
issued from the Asiatic Society, containing instruc- 
tions for the collection of information regarding the 
products and resources of India generally ; and was 
intended to apply more immediately the principles 
of that circular to the presidency of Madras. He 
proposed, that the government should call upon its 
servants, the collectors and engineers, to furnish the 
information required :*as the unencouraged and un- 
connected exertions of individuals would never pro- 
duce a great result. Above twenty-five years ago, 
the Literary Society of Madras directed their atten- 
tion to the formation of a museum, and specimens of 
rocks and minerals of every part of the Presidency, 
from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, were conse- 
quently brought together; but no one has yet found 
leisure to arrange the collection, so as to adapt it to 
the guidance of any one engaged in such researches, 
Thence also arises the necessity in which each new 
functionary finds himself of investigating anew the 
features and resources of the district to which he is 
appointed, instead of at once availing himself of the 
researches made by his predecessors, as he would be 
able to do if there was more co-operation in the 
observations made, and encouragement to preserve 
them. The writer proposes, that a museum should be 
formed in each Collectorate, in the court-house, and 
under charge of the collector, who would be most 
interested in possessing such a museum for his own 
information and reference ; and that it should be open 
for all persons interested in such researches, many 
of whom, who might hesitate to communicate their 
specimens or observations to Madras, would have no 
such reserve with regard toa local museum. Con- 
tributions might, from time to time, be made from 
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these museums to that at Madras; and the whole 
placed under the Board of Revenue, and head of the 
civil engineers’ department. Cabinet collections, 
and a few of the best works on the subjects, might 
be sent from England ; and small boxes of chemical 
tests for future analyses, Officers of each district 
would, in all probability, meet and communicate 
the results of their observations to each other; and 
the influential natives would be interested when they 
understood that the system would lead to the 
encouragement of agriculture and trade, by suggest- 
ing improvements, or bringing into notice products 
hitherto overlooked. The General then alluded to 
the extensive deposits of gold dust, or its matrix, 
which occupies so large a portion of the Calicut 
Collectorate, of which we have no good scientific 
account ; nor have we any of the former extensive 
workings of lead at Jugumrazpilly, which have been 
for forty years in our possession. He observed 
that the whole line of Ghats, from Tripetty to the 
Kistnah, was full of geological interest; that they not 
only contained copper, lead, and diamonds, but 
abounded in sandstone, limestone, and roofing-slate. 

Allusion was then made to the Barometer as a 
levelling instrument, in ascertaining the practicability 
of a line of road or canal, previous to undertaking 
expensive surveys for that purpose; and a suggestion 
was made that this instrument should constantly 
accompany an engineer in his journeys, who might 
thus draw up tables of levels of every part of his 
district, and put them on record for himself and his 
successors, to be used when any inquiry should arise 
as to the practicability of plans of inland communi- 
cation or irrigation. ‘The General has been twenty- 
five years in the constant habit of carrying barometers, 
either under the bedding of his palanquin, or in a box 
between two careful coolies; and he gives several 
instances, in which his observations of the levels of 
places, at several miles from each other, were after- 
wards confirmed by actual survey to a degree of 
proximity quite as near as that often resulting from 
distinct surveys of the same localities. He stated, 
also, that the barometer might be made use of to 
determine the average fall of rivers; and observed, 
among other instances, that it was interesting to be 
thus made acquainted with the fact that the 
Toomboodra, at Honelly, near its source, was only | 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, giving a rate of 
fall not unfavourable to a water communication. 
He thinks that the fall of rain should be an object 
of inquiry, as being of great use to the agriculturist ; 
and he suggests that registers should be kept at every 
civil station, and published periodically in the 
Gazette. He states the results of his observation on 
a dozen rain-guages, which he placed from Cape 
Comorin to Palghat which show that the rain 
diminishes regularly from Bombay to the Cape. The 
results, for the year 1842, were, at— 


Cannanore .... . 120 inches of fall. 
Cochin. ..coesser 102 o 
Allepey ........ 104 “ 
CE. csccvecs OF ea 
Trevandrum.... 58 ” 
Nagercoil ...... 36 a 
Cape Comorin .. 20 ” 


It was also curious to know that,at even so near as 50 
miles from the coast, the rain was greatly diminished, 
whether the line of mountains were continuous, or 
separated by a break of 30 miles wide, as at Palghat. 
He concludes with an expression of his opinion, that 
the fall of rain has not been sufficiently considered in 
the recent experiments on the cultivation of American 
cotton; and hints that a due consideration of such 
facts might have led to a different result. 


Sratistica Sociery.—Nov. 18.—Col. Sykes, V.P. 
in the chair. A paper was read by Dr. Balfour, 
of the Grenadier Guards, being ‘A Comparison 
of the Sickness, Mortality, and prevailing Diseases 
among Seamen and Soldiers, as shown by the Naval 
and Military Statistical Reports.’ Dr. Balfour chiefly 
confined his observations to that portion of the navy 
employed in the East India command—a command 
of great extent, stretching from the tropic of Cancer 
to the 45th degree of south latitude, and from the 
50th to the 150th degree of east longitude, the 
northern limit being the isthmusof Suez, the southern 
the island of Tasmania. It includes all that part of 
the coast of Asia, bounded by the Indian Ocean, the 





islands in that ocean, the British possessions of New 


Holland and Tasmania, and the islands in the North 
Pacific. The operations of the squadron are, however, 
principally directed to the shores of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, of the coast of Coromandel, and of the island of 
Ceylon, so that its service is chiefly intertropical. 
From a table of the amount of sickness, mortality, 
and invaliding, in the two services respectively, from 
1830 to 1836 inclusive, it appears that the amount of 
sickness has been greater in the naval than in the 
military force, while in the latter force the deaths 
amounted to three times those of the former. Another 
striking difference between the two services, is in the 
amount of invaliding, which is nine times as great in 
the navy asin the army. Of remittent fever one in 
eight died in the army, while only one in twenty-five 
proved fatal in the navy. From the more formidable 
and fatal diseases of the lungs, spitting of blood, and 
consumption, the sailor enjoys a considerable exemp- 
tion, and the prevalence of consumption among the 
troops serving in the Peninsula of India is lower than 
in any other British possession. ‘The most prevalent 
and fatal class of diseases in the command is of the 
stomach and bowels; the sailors enjoying a much 
greater comparative exemption from mortality, the 
ratio having amounted to scarcely one-fourth of that 
among the soldiers. Epidemic cholera has proved 
more prevalent and fatal among the military than 
among the sailors, and the proportion of deaths to 
cases has also been higher. 

Socrery.or Arts.—Nov. 20.,—E. Speer, Esq. in 
the chair. The following were elected members :— 


J. Beattie, T. Stephenson, N. Saxton, and P. Dickson, 
Esqs., Mr. Gillott, the Rev. J. A. Briggs, and Major 
H. Brown. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 






Sat. Botanic Society, 4, P.M. 

Moy. | Society, half-past 8. 

TUES. jety -past 8.—Scientific Business. 

_ hirurgical Society, half-past 8. 

WED. Society of Arts, 8.—*On Mr. R, Davison’s Cask-cleansing 
Machinery ;’ ‘On Mr. Higgs’s Plan of Collecting the Con- 
tents of the London Sewers.’ 

- Ethnological Society, 8. 
TuvuR. Royal Acaden.y.—Anatomy. 
- Royal! Society of Literature, 4. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
_ Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8.—Anniversary. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

M. Jullien’s Annual Series of Concerts. For Three Weeks | 

more only, The Welsh Quadrille and the Polka every night. 
Classical Concert, Sr. Camilla Sivori for one Night only. 


M. JULLIEN, in the wish by every available means to add to the 
great popularity and attractions of his Concerts, respectfully an- 
nounces that, profitting by the unexpected arrival of Signor Mivori, 
who passes through the Metropolis on his way to fulfil an engage- | 
ment at Vienna, he has succeeded in making an arrangement with | 
that celebrated Violinist to perform for One Night, viz., Monday, } 
Nov. 25, when he will have the honour to play the Andante and 
Prayer from * Mosé in Egitto,’ on the Fourth String, and Paganini’s 
celebrated piece, the ‘ Carnaval de Venise.’ 

The First art of the Concert will consist of Classical Music ; and 
in the Second will be played the popular Welsh Quadrille, the Post 
Horn Gales, the Polka, &e. 

N.B. The prices of Admission will remain as usual. 

During the Week, the Programme will include Solos by Herr 
Kenic, M. Baumann, Mr. Ricnarpsoy, and M. Prosrere ; Locke's 
Music to Macheth, the New Welsh Quadrilles, the Polka, Bee- 
thoven’s Sinfonia in Pastorale, Correlli’s celebrated 'T'rio for two 
Violoncellos and Double Bass, &c., &e. 

On FRIDAY, Noy. 20th, the Concert will be for the Benefit of 
Mr. RICHARDSON, 

Commence at & precisely. 

Boxes, ls. Private Boxes, 1/. 1s. and 10s. Gd. 

The Grand Ball Masque is fixed to take place on Monday, De- 

cember 16th, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. Jullien’s Annual Series of Concerts.—Mr. Richardson's 
Benejit. 

Mr. RICHARDSON begs most respectfully to acquaint the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that, in consequence of the short 
duration of M. JU LLILEN’S Concerts this Season, he hasthe honour 
thus early to announce his Aunual Benefit, which will take place 
on FRLDAY next, Nov. 29th, when he will play Drouet’s Variations 
to*Rule Britannia’ ; and, with Mr. Lazarus, Sir H. Bishop's Son 
of * Lo, here the gentle lark,’ with other attractive pieces, ful 
particulars of which will be detailed in the bills of the day. 


Dress Circle 2s. 6¢. Promenade and 


Princess’s THEATRE.— Whether we subscribe to, 
or dissent from his popularity, there cannot bea 
question, that Mr. Balfe “has the call,” among the 
English opera composers. What chances, too, have 
fallen into his lap since the days, when a ballad in 
Mr. Haynes Bayly’s ‘Songs to Rosa’ first brought 
his name under our notice! Few Englishmen have, 
like Mr. Balfe, composed for the Italian theatres— 
but he learned his stage experience at Milan. Again, 
how few writers of any country have had such a 
prima donna as Malibran—for whom his * Maid of 








}and Adams from utter insipidity. 
| music is neither wholly Italian, German, French, 
'nor Irish. Hardly one of his ballads is clear of 





Artois’ was written! or such a troop of which to 
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consult the fancies, and to fit the accompli 
as Grisi, Albertazzi, Rubini, Tussbeshd oon 
blache—who were assembled in his * Falstaff 
Then, to get a hearing at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris, is a unique thing in the history of English 
musicians; since the most brazen nationality dare not 
claim for us Mr. Onslow, the other composer with 
a British name, whose ‘ Colporteur’ and * Due de 
Guise’ were given there :—and though we read of a 
countryman, M. D'Hele, (quere Hales) associated 
with Grétry, he only “did the dialogue,” and the 
intelligent Gallo-Flemish composer “ the songs.” 
It is not irrelevant to string these facts together. dines 
in the very series, there lies evidence that Mr. 
Balfe possesses some qualities superior to those of a 
mere manufacturer. Universal acceptance jg no 
infallible warrant, but it cannot exist without some 
merit ; and while an honest admission of this truth 
need not lead to the degradation of our standards, it 
may assist the aspirant to study the point where 
Popularity and Idea meet, in a manner which shall 
be salutary to hisfuture career. Let it be understood 
however, that we are now speaking merely of 
theatrical music, which must charm mixed audiences 
as well as convince the scientific. 

These considerations were present with us while 
writing the character of M. Auber [ante, p. 1050], 
But, though popularity is some evidence of merit: 
permanence,as we then asserted, is required by way of 
attestation for its completeness. This Mr. Baife’s 
music has not attained. Where are his * Siege of Ro- 





| chelle’ ? and ‘ The Maid of Artois’? Even “ the light 


W. Everett, J. Danvers, J. Scott Russell, W. Vickers, | of other days” has faded out of the streets. One 


trio is all that is left of * Falstaff, and with no great 
length of days before it. ‘Le Puits d’Amour’ is as 
entirely forgotten in Paris, as the ‘ Lover's Well, 
and * Keolanthe,’ and ‘ Diadeste,’ and ‘ Catherine 
Gray’ here:—though ‘ The Bohemian Girl’ runs, it 
is “ once for all” or we are no prophets. Meanwhile 
the Salle Favart has laid down ‘ Les Quatre Fils 
Aymon,’ ere the Princess’s Theatre has been able 
to take them up. The causes of this short-lived exist. 
ence are not far to seek. They lie, we apprehend, 
in a careless and unscrupulous triviality, equalling 
that of the most loudly reproached foreign tune- 
spinner, but unaccompanied by the nationality— 
or call it style—which redeems the Donizettis 
Mr. Balfe’s 


an outlandish twang in some chord or interval 
—hardly one of his pieces of pretension de- 
void of some ballad slightness, which destroys its 
symmetry. Hence, while his tunes are things which 
may be transplanted, they do not strike root—and 
while his concerted music can be heard, it will rarely 
bear an examination. Were not this preamble already 
too long, we could give proof to any required extent: 
and our assertion must be borne in mind, while we 
speak of ‘ The Castle of Aymon.’ 

The book is translated from the /ibretto of MM. 
Leuven and Brunswick, and a more tempting one has 
rarely been given to musician, The four Champions 
returning from their wanderings to the mouldering 
castle of their father, only to find themselves beggars 
instead of heirs, form precisely such a group as 
at once bespeaks the sympathy of an audience and 
the fancy of a composer; and the French dramatists 
have strengthened it by the addition of Ivon (Mr. 
Leffler), an indefatigable old seneschal, devised 
after the fashion of Caleb Balderstone. Near Castle 
Roche Aymon, too, they have placed Chateau Beau- 
manoir; whose parsimonious Baron (Mr. Walton) 
unscrupulously devises plans for marrying his fair 
daughter Hermine (Miss Helen Condell) to the 
richest neighbour he can find;—and of shutting up 
three rich nieces, Clara, Yolande, and Eglantine 
(Mdlles. Brentnall, Honner, and O’Conner) in & 
convent, that he may possess himself of their heritage. 
But Hermine is no friend to such compulsory doings: 
though herself smitten by Olivier Aymon (Mr. Allen), 
and urged by her father to marry him (Seneschal 
Ivon having manufactured an impromptu tale of his 
enormous wealth, and of his whim to appear poor), 
the damsel has made a vow that she will not wed 
before her cousins. By good luck, availing herself 
of an operatically-natural mistake, 4/lard Aymon 
(Mr. C. Horn) turns up at her call for one, and the 
other two are equally agreeably fitted with Richard 
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nd Renaud (Mr. Hime and Mr. Mattacks) :—the 
machinery by which this prosperous conclusion is 
brought about, being neat and simple, and “ working 


capitally.” Now, though the music does not lack 
sprightly thoughts, good, bad, and indifferent,—one 


or two tolerable ballads having also been introduced 
to meet English taste, we must say, that the strength 
of the opera lies upon the dramatists rather than 
the maestro. Mr. Balfe isa careless or an indiffer- 
ent harmonist, as his perpetual recurrence to unisons 
shows; and he never seems to reject a single idea 
which presents itself. Then his instrumentation, 
though showy in some of its expedients (the union 
of harp with some favourite wind-instrument, for 
instance), is essentially meagre, and liable toa 
charge of power lost from a neglect of the middle 

rt of his orchestra. The quintett at the entrance 
of the brothers, the quartett of Hermine and her 
cousins, and the duet between Demoiselle and Baron 
Beaumanoir, in the third act, are the pieces which 
have left the most impression on us. Many others, 
however, were encored: and the duet between Ivon 
and the Baron (Act the Second) narrowly escaped, 
though rather owing to the whimsicality of the words 
than the novelty of the music. The moonlight finale 
to the second act is fancifully imagined; and its close 

cefully delicate. 

Truth to say, however, the opera was but indiffer- 
ently sung; as, indeed, the number of secondary 
characters makes all but inevitable in the present 
state of our musical stage. But even among the 
principals, it is absurd to think of Mr. Walton in a 
part “created,” as the French phrase it, by M. 
Chollet. Mr. Leffler, too, though we have rarely 
seen him act so well, was out of tune, and had not 
learnt his part. On the other hand, Mr. Allen—our 
best stage tenor—sings infinitely better than M. 
Mocker, the original Olivier ; and acts, which is very 
high praise, nearly as well. The heroine’s part, ori- 
ginally sustained by the pretty and piquant Mdlle. 
Darcier, fell to the lot of Miss Helen Condell. And 
here weare inclined to make a full stop;—since, to 
introduce a prima donna, the music written for Hermine 
is very insufficient: while, too, the new-comer lacks 
some of the youthful attractions, which are required by 
80 sprightly an acting part. Miss Condell, however, 
hasan agreeablesmile,a well-toned speaking voice, not 
much used, we apprehend, to the delivery of dialogue, 
and that easy and gentlewomanly behaviour, which 
is so characteristic of the French stage. Her voice 
seemed to us a mezzo soprano, somewhat worn, but 
generally so well under command as to produce a 
satisfactory effect. Of her executive powers, save in 
aneatly-polished cadence or two, we had no oppor- 
tunity of judging; and are disposed to believe that 
she could hardly have been presented in a character 
worse suited to exhibit her musical accomplishments 
than that of the Lady elect of the best of the “ Four 
Sonsof Aymon.” The performers, however, and the 
opera, were, as we have said, enthusiastically received. 





The Italian theatre, in the Russian capital, has 
opened, with Rubini and Tamburini in Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and our concert singer of the last 
season, Madame Castellan Giampietro, who has been 
completely successful. The new Opera House at Berlin 
isentirely finished, and the 7th of next month is said 
to be fixed as the day of inauguration. Meyerbeer's 
Opera, written for the occasion, is in active rehearsal. 
The libretto is by the dramatic poet Herr Rellstab, 
itstitle Das Schlesiche Feldlager, ‘the Silesian Camp.’ 
Somewhere about the same time will be produced, in 
Paris, the * Marie Stuart’ of M. Niedermayer; with 
the new tenor, M. Gardoni—but speaking of tenors, 
the Rerue de Paris gives us such a_preternatural 
account of one M. Béfort, a marvel newly caught in 
the departemens—that we wait for more precise con- 
firmation of the same, with great curiosity. Nothing 
It is said, has been heard, like the upward compass of 
his chest-voice—a species of qualification, we must 
add, more monstrous than artistically valuable. 





_Mestc ror tHe Winter Season.—* Now is the 
time of year,” as old fushioned almanac-makers might 
put it, when our good City of London takes its worthy 
share in artistic exhibition. On Monday the Choral 
Harmonists began their thirteenth season with a satis- 
factory selection of well-known classical music. Some- 


and, supposing the managers understand the temper 
of their audiences better than casual and critical 
visitors can hope to do, it is always possible to lead, 
we submit, without getting too far a-head. Now, too, 
the value of Crosby Hall is felt, as a place of musical 
resort and intellectual instruction, The public 
wished that fine room twice as large, during the series 
of four lectures with illustrations, given on the com- 
positions of Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, and Mendels- 
sohn, by Mr. H. Lincoln, which were brought to a 
close, with the utmost success, the evening before last. 
The musical interest, as well as the literary value of 
these entertainments, was great ; indeed the singing 
of Miss Lincoln (noticed at one of the Royal Aca- 
demy Concerts, ante, p. 388.) was thought so excellent, 
as to lead to her immediate engagement as principal 
singer for the Winter Concerts at Leipsig: a place of 
high honour, heretofore filled by her country women 
Miss Novello, Mrs. Shaw, and Miss Birch,—that is, 
by singers of established reputation. But while the 
City is so lively, the West End is not utterly torpid. 
Madame Dulcken has begun her soirées of chamber 
music ; and seemed on Wednesday evening, to be in 
her best touch in Hummel’s grand trio in E major, 
and in Ries’s fantasia on Swedish airs. Besides these 
she performed one of Beethoven’s earlier Sonatas, and 
a notturno and tarantella by Chopin. Mendelssohn’s 
quintuor, in A major, and Haydn’s quartett (both 
neatly played) were the other instrumental pieces, 
and_Mrs. Shaw was singing with recovered freshness 
and steadiness of voice, and her old charm of fine 
style, and exquisite articulation. 





Haymarket.—The production of new and original 
pieces is so laudable a managerial attempt, that 
Mr. Webster deserves every encouragement that 
can be reasonably given, for his efforts to develope 
living and native talent, and gratify the public by 
presenting them with dramas, that, being of the 
time, reflect the time, and show the body of the age 
its form and pressure. French pieces should be left to 
the French stage, and our old drama has its immor- 
tality in books, where it should for the most part be 
permitted to repose, ‘particularly when its revival is 
impossible, without serious alterations in the form or 
spirit of the original. In subservience to this end, 
the comic muse is, perhaps, the most available in 
itself, and certainly the best adapted to the resources 
of the Haymarket Theatre. Nowhere else can 
comedy be so well represented ; and nothing, indeed, 
is more wanting in the modern drama than a new 
comedy suited to the day and generation. Mr. 
Bourcicault is the author of a comedy that had an 
immense run ; ‘London Assurance’ not only sparkled 
with wit, but abounded with theatrical situations, and 
with characters which, however caricatured, were 
stage-effective. In his subsequent efforts, Mr. Bourci- 
cault has not been so fortunate—partly, as it seems 
to us, from depending too much on his dialogue and 
too little on his plot; partly, also, from that dialogue 
being too satirical, and sometimes licentious; but 
mainly from the want of purpose in the design and 
object of his plays. We were, therefore, curious to 
learn, from this new specimen of his talents, whether 
and how he had supplied the deficiencies of his for- 
mer efforts, or whether, depending on wit alone, he 
had again gone to sea without sufficient ballast to 
make his voyage safe. The title of the piece pro- 
duced last Monday was not a little ambitious. * Old 
Heads and Young Hearts’ prepared the play-goer 
for antithesis and repartee in the dialogue, and strong 
contrasts in the characters. We have now to state 
the result. 

The comedy depends for its material on an im- 
broglio produced by the introduction of a country 
clergyman into scenes of high life,to which he isa 
stranger, and who half-unconsciously gets mixed up 
in the business of other parties, and unintentionally 
involves them in a variety of delicate mistakes. To 
find in such a character such comic points as are 
available for the stage, is in itself a considerable 
difficulty ;—the class to which it belongs is rather 
objectionable for such a purpose, and the modifica- 
tion of it permitted presents a simple-minded well- 
meaning man—the pedagogue, and not the preacher, 
But it isthe pedagogue shorn of the ridiculous which 
would have invested the assumption, but for its union 
with that of the clergyman ; a union, therefore, serv- 





thing more of enterprise in research might be desired; 


ing a negative purpose, not only quiescent in itself, 


but depriving of point and effect the otherwise active 
half of the character. Except for the general man- 
nerism of Mr. Farren, and the judgment and skill 
with which he availed himself of the slenderest 
opportunities, the part of Jesse Rural would have been 
a mere name—nor is it anything more than Mr. 
Farren in a quasi-clerical habit ; yet this is some- 
thing. Nearly the same objection applies to the part 
performed by Mr. Tilbury, Earl of Pompion, Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, the obvious 
comedy of the part being shirked for some safer, if 
feebler, substitute. Here again, therefore, is a want 
of actual personation, and the consequent conversion 
of the actor into a mere clothes-horse. Something 
hetter, though only an old stage property, is given to 
Mr. Charles Mathews, as Li/tleton Coke, Barrister- 
at-Law, the son of a hard-working Yorkshire coal- 
owner, who had flaunted it at Eton and Oxford, 
because his mother, before his birth, dreamed of a 
woolsack, and would have him christened with the 
name of a celebrated lawyer, and who, having run 
through 7002. a-year in treating parasites, had mort- 
gaged his land to his country brother, 7’om Coke ( Mr. 
Webster), These remarks bring us to the opening 
of the play. 

The curtain rises on Littleton Coke’s chambers in 
the Temple, and shows him in consultation with his 
clerk, Bob (Mr. Buckstone), The ruined scapegrace 
has applied to brother 7'om for pecuniary assistance, 
and the postman brings a refusal. A Lord St. James, 
in answer to a similar application, also, had “ sent 
down his compliments that he was gone to Florence.” 
Lord Charles Roebuck (Mr. Holl), the Earl's son, 
however, has not forsaken him, and visits him, after 
an absence of three years, immediately on his return 
from Paris, to gain his assistance in a love intrigue. 
The Earl designing Lord Charles to marry his 
cousin, Lady Alice Hawthorn (Madame Vestris), 
this sprig of nobility would employ Littleton Coke 
to make love to her, while he wooed, more to 
his liking, Kate Rocket (Miss Julia Bennett), the 
daughter of a Colonel Rocket, of the East India ser- 
vice (Mr. Strickland), made amusing by his ignorance 
of the Battle of Hastings—* an eccentric old bully, 
who turns his house into abarrack, and mounts guard 
at the hall door.” The poor girl, continues Lord 
Charles, * can’t move without a sentry, and I believe 
her lady’s maid is an old one-eyed corporal of artil- 
lery.” Asa specimen of the wit and satire of the 
dialogue, we shall here pursue the quotation :— 

Lit. Is she rich? 

Roe. She is fair. 

Lit. Possibly—a thing to be admired in a danseuse or a 
friend's wife; but in the matrimonial stocks, done on our 
Western ‘change, the fairest hue we recognize is yellow. 

Roe. Does virtue go for nothing? 

Lit. Oh! no, character is indispensable to servant maids, 
but virtue as a word is obsolete; we have indeed a French 
one like it, vertu, yes—ladies of vertu might signify articles 
of rarity. 

Roe. Does the lexicon of fashion then abjure the sense? 

Lit. Certainly not, virtue signifies the strength in a bottle 
of salts. 

Roe, And vice? 

Lit. A—a fault in horses. 

Roe. And religion ? 

Lit. A pew at St. George's. 

Roe. So *twould appear that beauty is invested in bank- 
stock; grace consolidated with the landed interests; while 
reputation fluctuates with the three-and-a-half per cents. 

Lit. Exactly; gold is the Medean bath of youth, possess- 
ing also a magnetic attraction for every cardinal virtue, 
while all the plagues of Egypt are shut up in one English 
word, and that is porerty; the exhibition of which, like that 
of the Gorgon’s head, turns the hearts of your dearest friends 
to stone. 

Roe. Can May-fair legislation so repeal the laws of nature ; 
by Jove! the west end at last, will cut the sun because it 
rises in the east, and live by wax light. 

Lit. You, perhaps, may never see the world as I do, 
Charles, because Iam poor—but a rich man’s view of life is 
bounded by his parasites—he feels but through his glove, and 
thinks all things are soft. Y 

Roe. Then 1 am lost, for my angel is penniless. 

Lit. Right, angels are the only things who can be poor 
and lovely; but to marry thus before you have given the 
worshipful company of mamma-brokers a chance, is against 
all rule. 

Roe. Would you have me go on parade at Hyde Park, and 
fall in with the Rotten Row dawdles, or the light lavender 
apathetics—turn human insect, and spend all my life in 
torpor to revive only for three spring months of buzz and 
flutter. 

Lit. Hollo! 

Roe. Marry a thing whose heart has been so cured by 
London smoke, that she keeps her feelings in it like dried 
botany between the leaves of an album. 

Lit. The devil! 

Roe. Whose mind is bounded by her bonnet, a soul per- 





fumed with foreign sentiment—as guiltless of old English 
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virtues as her tongue is of their native names. No! I'll have 
a heart that beats with blood—a cheek that’s red with it— 
and be no slave of such a thing of scent and paint—but strike 
one blow for love and human nature. 

Lit. Oh, you luxurious dog !— (embraces him) Oh—h! if 
I could only afford to marry a woman instead of a banker's 
account. 

Fortunately for the purpose of Lord Charles, the 
briefless barrister has already made a Polka acquaint- 
ance with Lady Alice, whois described as “a comet in 
the fashionable system,” and is a widow,and can there- 
fore more easily aid his plans. Their conversation is 
interrupted by Bob, who has mistaken Mr. Thomas 
Coke and Jesse Rural, for a lawyer and a bailiff. To 
escape from them, Littleton accepts Lord Charles's 
offer of a room at the Earl’s for a temporary refuge. 
The brother and the parson are thus left to the tender 
mercies of Bob, who, mistaking their characters, in- 
sults, and then leaves them in high dudgeon. The 
old parson’s indignation, however, melts into sorrow ; 
and so, with Rural expostulating and Tom grumbling, 
ends the act. Nothing can be more simple; but the 
latter part was felt to be as much too grave as the 
first was too light. The second act reveals Lady 
Pompion’s boudoir, with her ladyship (Mrs. Clifford) 
reclining in a bergére, her feet shawled on an otto- 
man, and a spaniel in her lap. Her repose is dis- 
turbed by the entrance of Lady Alice, who has taken 
the liberty of inviting Colonel Rocket and his daughter, 
who soon after enter, as do also Rural and Tom 
Coke, the latter having been invited by the Earl asa 
recent M.P., for the double purpose of securing his 
interest, and a loan to enable Lord Charles to come in 
for Closeborough. Lord Charles, himself, with his 
friend, are also present; and thus as incongruous a 
set of people are brought together as could be desired, 
for violent theatrical contrasts. For some time the 
two Cokes are mistaken by the Earl and his lady for 
each other; and then Littletonhas an opportunity of 
courting Lady Alice. The dialogue that ensues con- 
tains some dangerous double entendres, which, on the 
first night, excited much opposition, and brought the 
performers to a pause. The spirit of the scene was 
not afterwards recovered; and, indeed, is not well 
maintained. The recognition between Littleton and 
his tutor is tame: his refusal to be reconciled to his 
brother not sufficiently prepared—and Lady Alice's 
taking TJom’s arm, in consequence, only pantomimic. 
Altogether, the impression at the fall of the curtain 
was unsatisfactory. So far, however, the simplicity 
of the subject and treatment was preserved. 


The third and fourth acts are both passed in Lady 
Pompion’s drawing-room, and the dramatis persone 
are introduced in various attitudes. Zord Pompion 
is much displeased with the evident flirtation between 
Kate and his son, and Littleton much nettled at the 
apparent preference shown by Lady Alice for his 
brother. His lordship proceeds to insult Col. Rocket, 
who determines on leaving the Earl's next day, and 
Littleton tries the effect of feigned indifference on 
Lady Alice, giving her, with affected nonchalance, a 
billet doux addressed to Miss Rocket. Meanwhile, 
Tom has lost his heart to the lively widow, and is 
encouraged in his attempts to procure hers in return 
by old Jesse Rural, who has conceived the notion, 


that the subject of Littleton’s inquietude was the | 


Colonel’s daughter, and is besides bamboozled by 
Lord Charles into believing, that he was courting the 
lady not for himself but for his friend. Besides this, 
Lord Charles has prevailed on Littleton to stand for 
Closeborough against himself; and, in order to carry 
out the design, Bod is equipped as an electioneering 
agent, and as such becomes the Earl’s confidant, as 
to an illegitimate son, for whom he passes off Lord 
Charles himself, disguised as a groom; a disguise 
assumed for the purpose of clandestinely accompany- 
ing Miss Rocket on her return home to Ghuznee 
Lodge, a villa at Closeborough. Add the suspicions 
of the two ladies against their lovers, in consequence 
of the blunders of Rural, and a sufficient amount of 
action will be indicated for the third act; but it will 
be seen that the interest is divided, the incidents are 
miscellaneous, and the simplicity of the first two 
acts no longer exists. 

At the commencement of the fourth act, Rural 
expresses himself perplexed with “the intrigues, plots, 
and difficulties,” by which he is surrounded. He has 
returned from the opera, whither he had been hur- 
ried by the widow and the lady—(by the bye, can the 
* heart” of the former be properly called “young” ? 











—and is met by Colonel Rocket, who having read in the 
Closeborough Independent, Littleton Coke's address to 
the electors, and being desirous of serving him with all 
speed, offers, through Rural, his carriage, to take the 
candidate to the spot before breakfast next day. The 
poor parson falling on Lord Charles in his disguise, 
learns enough of his secret to mystify unconsciously 
the Earl, who, seeing in the groom his illegitimate 
son, is pleased with the idea of his eloping with Miss 
Rocket, and promises Rural a benefice, if he can 
bring about their marriage. Then, Littleton, having 
come to an explanation with Lady Alice, is alarmed 
by Bob’s announcement, that the dreaded lawyer and 
bailiff are on the premises, and accordingly expedites 
his departure. Lady Alice determines on driving 
also to Closeborough, with Rural for a companion. 
We must let the remainder of the act explain itself: 
Enter Roebuck, in a postillion’s jacket and cap. 

Charles !.. what's this ? 

Roe. Old Rocket's carriage has just driven up to the door. . 
a thought struck me. .I’ll use it to elope with his daughter. 

Lit. Where to? 

Roe. To Closeborough, T have not the courage to argue 
with my father, or with hers. I'll make a demonstration— 
I'll ask Lady Alice to accompany her, for form sake, I shall 
leave her at the Lodge, and to preserve the reputation I 
prize beyond my own, I will not compromise it by showing 
myself to the servants, but, without dismounting, return to 
the Rocket Arms, in the village. 

Lit. You're tive minutes too late, she’s engaged to me on 
the same road. 

Roe. To elope? 

Lit. Very near—own brother to the fact. 

Roe. Ma! ha! you're jealous of my speed in love—you're 
distanced—look, this is a suit of our family livery, I'll rattle 
down to Ghuznee Lodge in two hours and forty minutes. 

Enter Bob. 
Run down to the stables, and slip a saddle on the near-horse 
in the Brougham fly. (eait Bob. 
All right..Lady Alice is going down on my interest with 
Rural..she refused me a seat inside her carriage, damme, 
I'll take one outside her horse, and give Craft the slip. . this 
is glorious..where is the livery..in the harness-room, I 
know, all right. 

Enter Rural. 
My dear old friend, give me your hand. . (shakes it violently)... 
You said fortune smiled upon me..a mistake. .she roars. . 
don’t ask me to explain. .I couldn't. There’s Roebuck. .ask 
him. .he’s in his senses. .shall I survive it? [runs out. 

(Rural approaches Roebuck, who is walking hastily 
up and down, 

Rur. Tell me, what does it mean? 

Roe. It means rapture—success—madness. 

Rur,. Yes, I see that.. but.. 

Roe, You.. you take Lady Alice down to her carriage, 
and mun. .do you understand ? 

Rur. Not quite! but never mind. 

Roe. While the colonel’s carriage waits below. 

Rur. 1 know it does, for his lovely daughter—yes. 

Roe. (aside) Wa! the old gentleman is deeper than I 
thought—he sees through our plot. (aloud) Then my dear 
sir, two of the happiest dogs in London, will whirl down two 
of its loveliest denizens to Closeborough. 

Rur. What an extraordinary preface to marriage, had I 
not heard of its approval from the lips of the old gentleman, 
I should have considered it too wonderful to be correct. 

Enter Bob breathlessly. 

Bob. It’s all ready, sir, saddled complete. 

Roe. To your conduct is confided Miss Rocket. 

Bob. (aside) Oh! I thought it was an elopement, my 
master was about. 

Roe. Wush! she is here; run to her lady’s maid, and get 
her shawl, I'll not give hesitation a chance. [eait Bob. 

Bob. (looking off) Oh, that’s the lady—well—he has my 
consent. 

Rur. This appears very strange. 

Enter Miss Rocket. 

My dearest Kate. 

Kate. Charles! and in this dress, 

Roe. Do not waste our precious time in wonder, I will ex- 
plain it presently. 

Kate. I have suspected you unworthily, wickedly ; but 
Alice has made me ashamed of my folly; let me suffer 
something to gain your pardon. 

Roe. 1 will, your carriage waits; suffer me to fly with you. 

Kate. Fly! 

Roe. Only to your own house. .”"Twill be enough to show 
our tyrants that their opposition would be vain. Bob will 
conduct you to your carriage. 

Kate. Bob! 

Roe. Wah! oh! T never. 
going— 

Kate. To elope— 

Roe. With Coke. (aside) Nothing convinces a woman or 
a judge like a precedent. 

Kate. I dare not—how—to— 

Roe. I will waft you both dewn like a zephyr (to Rural, 
who is coming down) My dear sir, join your prayers to mine 
—she refuses to go. 

Kate. But my father! 

Rur. My dear young lady, if that’s all, your father desires 
it—commands it—declares that the affair must be settled 
before breakfast to-morrow. 

Kate. That's he—I must credit you. 

Rur. We ordered the carriage—have no scruples—he as- 
sured me that you would not. 

Kate. Can 1 believe my ears? 
Rur. You may, it’s extraordinary, but you may.. 


Crawl, Bob Crawl—Alice is 





ne go Bob, with * shawl and bonnet. 
. Here they are, sir, only co: ‘ 
Bane hg y » Sir, Y cost me a kiss, and a few 
Kate. 'min a dream. 
Bob. (aside) The old money-lender here 
job—ah! gets his bill out fron fortune. Ti ae 
something. Excellent, a paragraph in the Morning Post, 
Elopement in high life—Littleton Coke, Esq. with the a 
heiress and lovely daughter of Colonel Rocket. Bilien 
father, it’s in time for to-morrow’s impression, they'll oan 
an express of it. Let's see, I'll ask a small per centa, “ . 
the magnitude of her fortune—I'll try twenty thousand « 
year. Imay get five pounds, besides twill civilize the ere 
itors, 
Roe. Be assured, dearest; confide in my devoted love aud 
farewell. 
Roe. Enough —I leave her to your care ; farewell, dearest 
now for the saddle, and I’m off—hurra for the road! re 
§ . - (Exit b,c. in han, 
J. papey at R., in the dress of a postillion) Is she 
ready ? 
Bob. Very near, sir, all right. 
Lit. Make baste! 
Bob. That’s for you to do, sir. . 
Lit. True—I'll introduce the turnpikes to fourteen miles 
an hour. disap; 
Kate. I tremble. . (disappears, 
Rur. So dol, my dear child. 
Enter Lady Alice Hawthorn, dressed. 
Lady A, Kate! 
Kate. Alice! 
Bob. (aside) Hollo! here’s— 
Lady A. What does this mean? 
Rur. Exactly. .now. . we'll have it. 
Kate. My meaning, I believe, is yours. 
Lady A, Y—I—I'm—give me a kiss, Kate, we are both a 
pair of fools, dear. 
Rur. Well, ’tis no clearer, now..my dear. .he waits. 
Bob. (aside) Extraordinary express—another elopement, 
Lord Charles Roebuck with the Lady Alice Hawthorn. Ten 
pounds— 
Rur. "Tis no clearer now. 
Bob.. This way. 


[Lady Alice takes her arm. 
(Conducts Miss Rocket. 
Rural goes up with Lady Alice, c. 1. 
Rur. I wish you—both—farewell. 
Kate. (going with Bob, R.) Alice, what will become of me? 
Lady A. You will get married, dear. 
Kate. Farewell. 


Owing to the excess of bustle preventing the proper 
developement of these different interests, the audi- 
ence, we lament to record, were nearly as much in 
the dark as poor Jesse Rural himself. When, there- 
fore, at the opening of the next act, we found all 
parties besetting him with demands for explanation, 
and accusations of his having ruined their prospects, 
we found ourselves also wondering how and when the 
poor fellow had done anything of the kind, and what 
he had to explain. As, however, Mr. Farren, by his 
admirable acting, gave especial and successful pro- 
minence to this scene, by quoting a part of it, we 
shall enable the reader to judge for himself :— 


Enter Rural, at the back. 

Rur. Bless me, what a run I’ve had—joy has given me 
youth again, andI really did have a scamper—yes—but— 
(staggers) Ah! these old limbs—these old limbs. (sits ona 
garden chair, ©.) 

Re-enter Lord Pompion, t. 
Lord P. Oh!—at last—I have found you, sir! 
Colonet Rocket rushes down from the house, BR. 

Roc. Aha! Here you are, are you? 

Rur. Yes, my dear friends, here I am. 

Roc. Let me contain myself, and respect his age and bis 
profession. Hark’ye, sir, are you not ashamed of yourself? 

Rur. (aside) Oh, here come the reproaches. (aloud) Yes; 
ha! ha! Iam—I am. 

Lord P. To connive at the abduction of a young lady by 
her own groom. 

Rur. Ha! ha! (aside) he told me not to heed his anger.. 
that he would assume it for policy, I won’t.. (aloud, and in 
Lord Pon. pion’s face) Ha! ha! ha! 

, Lord P, And by what authority did you marry my son, 
sir? 

Rur. (aside) Ha! ha! ha! (aside) and he told me to do 
it—oh, the hypocrite—(aloud) ha! ha! ha! 

Roc. I respect your position, sir, but— 

Rur. Ha! ha! ha! 

Lord P. Mr. Rural this is indecent. 

Rur. Wa! ha! ha! ha! 

Roc. If I remain, I shall forget myself. 

Enter Lady Alice Hawthorn, Littleton Coke, Miss 
Rocket, and Roebuck, v. £. 8. 

Rur. Aha! at last, they are here, my blest ones, and I am 
free—give me your hands. ! 

Roe. When you have severed our hearts for ever. 

Rur. Eh! 

Kate. Oh, sir, you have destroyed the only hope of my 
existence. 

Rur. What! ‘ 

Lady A. What could have actuated you to such a deed? 
or did you betray us to the Earl and the Colonel, and agree 
to compromise us into obedience ? 

Rur. Bless me,—Littleton— 

Lit. Do not look to me for help. 

Rur. I—ah—(aside) the rascal is keeping up the joke, 
because the old people are here. 

Lady A. Exonerate yourself, sir. 

Rur. Ha! 

Roe. What excuse can you.. 

Rur. Ma! ha! ‘ 

Kate. You could not have mistaken, 
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! ha! ha! 
on you not see, sir, this is reality? 

Bur. Ha! ha!—(chokes a laugh) ha! 

Lit. Is my ruin a subject for your mirth ? 

Rur. Ha! ba! (in wonder, but continuing to laugh). 

lady A. It is inhuman! 

Rur. Ah! ab! ah! . 

Lit. Or have you,—yes, her suspicions are true, and you 

trayed me. 
a HY Ab ah! ah! 

Lit. And over such a deed, you can laugh—farewell for 
= (Rural bursts into a paroxism of hysterical and con- 

vulsive laughter, Lady Alice Hawthorn runs to 

Rural on,one side, Miss Rocket on the other, while 

Roebuck and Littleton Coke walk up and down on 

opposite sides. 

Lady A. Don’t weep, it was no fault of your’s—you would 
have aided our love if our foolish young hearts had not 
puzzted your kind old head. 

Rur. Ue’s gone! he’s gone! 

Lit. No, my dear friend, pardon my cruelty to you, I 
have slighted your affection, (looking at Lady A.) and for 


what? 

Rur. My heart, but I have ruined you. 

it, No! 

i. I have, I know I have,—I have ruined my child— 
my—oh, forgive me, will you Littleton ? . : 

‘Lit. How shall I forgive myself ?—come, we will leave this 
place. (Rural gets up and clings to him.) Lady Alice, one 
word, before I go. ; . 

Lady A. You shall not till you have forgiven me. 

Lit. Forgiven! 

Kate. Charles, I do repent my cruelty. 

[Rural goes up with Littleton, Roebuck, and Miss 
Rocket, R. Colonel Rocket and the Earl speak, 8. 
Enter Tom Coke. 

Noc. L trust, my lord, you do not suspect I had any hand 
in this affair. 

Lord P. Let us make the best of it. I have reasons for 
wishing that the partiontnns eeery not we investigated. 

* 


lord P. ll hear no more—(they go up affectionately)—I 
disapprove of the match—the young man is a pauper, and 
esses no rank to entitle him. 
Lit. My Lord! : 
Jom. Not quite a pauper either—my Lord, since he pos- 
seses nigh two thousand pounds a year,—and is, and ever 
will be, my only heir to twice as much again, (shouts 


witheut.) 
Enter Bob. 

Bob. They're waiting to chair the member. 

Lord P. Lord Charles—make haste ! 

Bob. Nat at all. 

(Outside. Hurra for Coke! Coke! 

Bob. Do you hear ? 

Lord P. Impossible, what’s the state of the poll? 

Bob. Here it is, at the close, Coke 218, Roebuck 2. 

Lord P. Vvetbeen—(aside) stop I may gain over the new 
member. (aloud) Mr. Coke my hasty expression— 

Roe. How's this, not married yet? 7 

Lord P. Ha! Can it be possible, then I may save him yet. 
Colonel, things have assumed an aspect, which— 

Enter Lady Pompion. 

Lady P. What is all this? 

Bob. (aside to Lord Charles Roebuck) All right, my lord; 
see, settle the earl. (aloud; If your lordship will allow me 
to explain our interview last evening to the countess.— 

Lord P. Not a word. 

Bob. The boy Robert— 

Lord P. I beseech, my dear children, may heaven bless 
your felicitous union. 

Rur. May I unite’em, mayI? come here, (calls Lady 
Alice x. and Miss Rocket, ., takes them under his arms) 
dless your young faces, your smiles fall like sunshine on my 
old heart ; this is a delicious moment. (turns round, thereby 
bringing Miss Rocket tor. and Lady Alice, L. pushes them 
dowards their wrony lovers ; then he turns to the audience). 
There, bless you! may heaver shower its blessings on you, 
as it now does on me. (Roebuck and Littleton Coke exchange 
Miss Rocket and Lady Alice behind Rural's back). Here’s a 
feast of joy, look at this happiness. (turns round to Roebuck, 
1. sees him embracing Miss Rocket) Hollo! bless me! (turns 
round R., and sees Littleton Coke embracing Lady Alice) good 
gracious me, ha! what, have I mistaken—and—you—ah ! 
i see—old heads and young hearts; well, no matter—bless 
you that way. (to audience) I see many young hearts before 
wie, I hope you're all in love—I do—and that I could help 
youall. Well, I bequeath you to the conduct of the old 
heads; and to them I would say, did you ever see a little 
child leading an old blind man—how can age best repay 
such a charity? why, by guiding the blindness of youth, 
which is love: this is the Jast debt due from an old head to 
a young heart. 

Thus ends the comedy,—which, if it had continued 
as it began, might have claimed credit for unity, 
that must have been allowed in mitigation of critical 
censure. The want of harmony between the first 
two and the last three acts, is a serious fault. It 
marks in the author that want of earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose which is essential to the great 
dramatist. Instead of a natural and well-elaborated 
story, Mr. Bourcicault trusts to mere accidental 
effects, produced by the arbitrary contact of the 
Parties to his drama; whose exits and entrances are 
arranged, not for the developement of a plot, but the 
eliciting a series of surprises, rendered almost nuga- 
tory by their unintelligible combination. Thus the 
higher efforts of the comic art are compromised for 





the sake of some poor tricks, unexpected in and un- 
worthy of legitimate comedy. We were heartily glad, 
however, that the audience recognized the manager's 
good intentions; and, for the sake of them, persevered 
in repressing the disapprobation which, at one period, 
was nearly fatal to the progress of the performance. 
His own acting, too, of the country-brother was an 
excellent specimen of eccentric comedy, and justified 
the applause with which the curtain eventually fell 
on the new play. The talent and wit undoubtedly 
possessed by the author, and his qualifications, in 
many obvious respects, for a successful dramatist, 
induce us to press upon him the necessity of re-ex- 
amining the laws of the species of composition in 
which, up to a certain point, he has shown himself a 
skilful student, that by a thorough and deliberate 





spheric disturbance, widely extended and very general, 
—a few of the more conspicuous features of which may 
here be cited.—America. The hurricane which de- 
vastated Cuba on the 4th of last month, and of which 
the papers have given such disastrous accounts, hastra- 
velled westward. On the night of the 18th and 19th, it 
descended on Lake Erie, and nearly destroyed the town 
of Buffalo. Many vessels, steamers as well as sailers, 
perished at the same time; and the human victims 
are reckoned at from one to two hundred. Thestorm 
passed on to Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence,— 
visiting Montreal and Quebec, and everywhere level- 


| ling buildings and sinking ships.—J¢aly.—The Ita- 
| lian papers are filled with accounts of the ravages 


appreciation of its nobler ends, he may, in his future | 


efforts, secure a degree of merit to which now he 
makes but a distant approximation. He may do 
this, if he will; but first, it will be necessary for him 
to cherish better sentiments of Man and Society, to 


sophistications that now obscure both, and to value 
truth and nature as of more worth and force than all 
the antitheses in the world, however brilliant. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Seiences.—Nov. 11.—A com- 
munication was read from Dr. Charles Vierordt, of 
Carlsruhe, on the influence exercised by the frequency 
of the respiratory action on the exhalation of carbonic 
acid. Thetwo English physicians, Allen and Pepys, 
have stated, as the result of their experiments on 


and alarm occasioned by the torrents of rain which 
have lately fallen in Tuscany. Florence has been 
the scene of an inundation .said to be unparalleled 
there since the year 1740. The Arno swept down 
from the mountains, on the night of the 2nd and 3rd 


inst., with the impetuosity of a torrent, burst its bar- 
| riers, and in an instant laid the lower parts of the 
purify his own feelings and conscience from certain | 


this subject, that the quantity of carbonic acid con- | 


tained in the air breathed from the lungs remained 
the same, whatever might be the number of the 
respirations. Dr. Vierordt,who performed on him- 
self nearly one hundred experiments, states, on the 
contrary, that the quantity of carbonic acid depends 
on the frequency of the respiratory action.—M. 


Arago communicated an account of a new system of | 


locomotion proposed by M. Andraud. This gen- 
tleman recently performed with success some experi- 
ments with compressed air, at a high degree of 
pressure, on the Versailles railroad (left bank) ; 
and the question that remained to be decided as to 


city under water—in many places to a depth of seven 
or eight feet. The inhabitants, taken unawares, had 
noopportunity of escape,and remained shut up in their 
houses,wanting provisions,and trembling for their lives. 
The iron suspension-bridge has been carried away, the 
Bridge of the Jewellers is threatened with destruction, 
many houses are said to have fallen, and many lives, it 
isfeared, have been lost. The water invaded the ware- 
houses of the Customs, and destroyed merchandise 
to an enormous amount. Great fears were enter- 
tained for Pisa, whose situation exposes it more than 
that of Florence to the danger: and great appre- 
hensions for the tidings to be expected from the 
country. The plains of Tuscany neighbouring the 


| river were so many lakes ; the railroad from Leghorn 


the advantage of substituting compressed atmospheric | 


air for steam as the motive power of engines, was that 
ofexpense. His present discovery, however, is 
altogether different from the system on which he 
made his experiments on the Versailles railroad, for 
it consists in employing atmospheric air at compara- 
tively low pressure, and consequently at a compara- 
tively small cost. The mode of operating is also quite 
different. He was present at the Academy with a 
working model, and exhibited it in action. The 
system consists of a long flexible air-tight tube, 
placed between the two rails on the whole length of 
the line. At the extremities of this tube are reservoirs 
filled with compressed air. A kind of flatting-mill 
is fixed at the head of the first carriage of the train, 
and the tube is pressed gently between the two rollers. 
This is the whole of his apparatus. When the train 
is to be set in motion, one of the reservoirs of com- 
pressed air is put into communication with the tube, 
which swells, and the air, meeting with the obstacle 
of the rollers, acts upon the mill, which performs the 
office of a piston, and the train is impelled with more 
or less rapidity, as the pressure upon the air is more 
or less violent, and according to the diameter of the 
tube. In this process there is, of course, no engine, 
and the carriages are carried with considerable 
rapidity up any moderate elevation, and can be made 
to ascend at a lower rate the highest hills —M. Lever- 
rier communicated the result of his observations on 
the comet of 1770, discovered by Messier, and the 
parabolic elements of which were given by Pingré.— 
A paper on the geological character of the Cape of 
Good Hope, by M. Itier, was next read.—M. Bisson, 
a young artist, who has already made some great 
improvements on the daguerréotype, laid before the 
Academy three specimens obtained by a new process, 
in which he harmonizes the physical and chemical 
rays. 

Storms and Inundation.—The very remarkable 
meteorological phenomena, which have been recorded 
during a large portion of the present year, have 
resulted, towards its close, in a state of violent atmo- 


| 





to Pisa was under water, and its service sus- 
pended ; and on nearly all the roads of Tuscany the 
communication was interrupted. At the last date 
from Florence, the Arno had retired within its bed; 
and the worst of the danger, it may be hoped, was 
past. The provinces of Cosentino and Arezzo have 
suffered greatly, and the roads of Forli and Faenza 
were under water. — Rome.—A letter of the 4th, 
from Rome, states that the continual rains have 
caused the Tiber to overflow and submerge the lower 
quarters of the city and the plains. In some of the 
streets boats were plying, and for several days no 
mails had arrived from the north.—Corsica. By the 
latest accounts, the valleys were submerged, all the 
bridges in course of repair or construction had been 
carried away, and the road from Ajaccio to Bastia 
was completely destroyed.—In the Pyrenees, the 
evidences of a severe and early winter are mingled 
with the effects of the same elemental phenomenon. 
The snow lies deep in the upper valleys, while the 
lower are swamped with the heavy rains. 


Eclipse of the Moon.—M. Dagonneau, the astrono- 
mer, after noticing the total eclipse of the moon which 
is to take place in the night of Sunday next, publishes 
in the Union of Le Mans, the following additional 
particulars :__“ During the eclipse and from its com- 
mencement, the magnificent planet Jupiter, more 
brilliant than a star of the first magnitude, will be 
visible in the south. Quite near it, and a little more 
elevated, we shall see the constellation Uranus. It 
will pass the meridian at 47 minutes past seven in 
the evening. Its longitude will be 2 deg. 47 min., 
and its latitude 0 deg. 44 min. in the sign Pisces. 
Before the eclipse there will be apparent in the west 
the planet Saturn. 


Charts.—The Sun states that a complete collection 
of marine charts, published by the French Ministry 
of Marine, has been sent to London, by order of 
King Louis Philippe ; and that these charts, in con- 
junction with those given to Lloyd's establishment by 
the King of Prussia, the East India Company, &ce., 
will be placed inaroom in the new Exchange,—where 
they will form the most complete collection in the 
world. 

A valuable archeological treasure has been recently 
deposited in the great hall of the Hotel de Ville 
of Beaune,—a Gallo-Roman bas-relief, found some 
time ago in the excavation for the railroad, and repre- 
senting the god Lunus, the three-headed Mercury, 
the god Pan, and the Gaulish Hercules. 

An odd Mistake.—Every one who has read the 
Odyssey knows that Nausicaa, the daughter of the 
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king of Pheeacia,was playing at ball with her maidens 
on the sea shore, when the ball (or sphere, as the 
Greek has it) flew wide, and the noise the young 
ladies made in looking for it awoke Ulysses, who was 
sleeping after his shipwreck. Suidas mentions that a 
certain grammarian attributes the invention of the 
game of ball to Nausicaa ; and in truth it might be 
difficult to find an earlier record of the existence of 
such a sport. But Weidler, an astronomical his- 
torian, though avowedly aware that Suidas means 
nothing but the game of ball, will have it that this 
finding out of the game of ball, or invention of the 
sphere, as the words may be translated, refers to the 
astrononiical sphere, or representation of the heavens 
upon aglobe. Accordingly, he informs us that some 
trace this sphere as far back as the Trojan war, for 
which he cites the above ; and Nausicaa, whose care 
of her brother’s linen, fondness for a game of play 
after it was all nicely washed, and kindness to the 
shipwrecked traveller, everybody knows, is set down 
as the inventress of the celestial globe in a dry Latin 
book on the history of astronomy. 





To CorresronpENts.—C. F, W.—J.D.—‘ One of your Sub- 
scribers.—W. 8. M.—G. H.—H. Apel—S.—T. B.—H. C.— 
C. C. J.—received. 

We have received a letter from the Adapter of ‘ The City 
Madam,’ at Sadler's Wells Theatre, in which he protests 
against our objections to the essential change in the charac- 
ter of Luke made by him in that drama. Among other 
things, he charges us with demanding the recitation of 
every word in revived plays. A reference to our notice will 
show that, on the contrary, we recognized their reduction 
within compass. He states also that Shakspeare needs 
revision; which we concede, but to a very trifling extent, 
and in few instances. He then asks, by way of justifying 
interpolations in the text of revived pieces, ‘* Did dramatic 
taste, as well as dramatic genius, expire with the Eliza- 
bethan era? Was the fire of poetry exhausted in that par- 
ticular age? and must we, luckless imbeciles of the present, 
look upon Shakspeare and his contemporaries with wonder 
and despair ?” We reply—No. Let the modern dramatist 
exercise that “ taste,” and apply “ the fire of poetry,” if he 
hasit. as here assumed, in the composition of new dramas, 
not in the falsification of old. Finally, our correspondent 
alleges that Shakspeareand others were adapters! Granted; 
and when the present adapter shows himself as superior to 
Massinger as Shakspeare was to them whose previous im- 
perfect attempts he appropriated and glorified, it will be 
time enough to argue the question with him. Until then, if 
old plays can be revive:l in their integrity, or without radical 
change, let them be so producedon the modern stage ; where 
this is impracticable, let them remain enshrined and unpro- 
faned among the records of the past,and the sacred associ- 
ations of the literary mind—not traded with, for the exclu- 
sive benetit of theatrical speculators, at the expense of the 
poet. 








Errata.—In our report of the Geographical Society (pp. 
1049-50), for Lieut. Ruston, read Kuxton—for Jaxastes, 
Jaxartes — Mayendorff, Meyendorff — Saxaouf, Saxaoul — 

dendra, A Jendron—Orus, Oxus—rocks, routes. 











OLCANIC ISLANDS, GeotocicaL OBsER- 
VATIUNS on, by C, DARWIN, Esq. F.R.S., V.P. Geol. 
Society. svo. price 10s. 6d, cloth. 
London: Smith Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published. price 6d. 
REPLY to the CALUMNIES and MIS- 
REPRESENTATIONS of PROFESSOR T. H. KEY. 
By the Rev. JOHN WLLLIAM DONALDSON. B.D. 
Author of * Varronianus,’ * The New Cratylus.’ &c. &c. 
Campbriige: J. & J. J. Deightons. London: Longman, Brown, 
Green & Longmans. 





On the Ist of January, 1845, and on the first = | of every 
succeeding month, will be publishe 

EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK, 
Edited by GILBERT A. A’BECKETT, It will contain 

some of the best and most caretully selected Articles by the 
most popular Writers of the day, profusely illustrated by George 
arty hauvk, and hand ly printed on fine paper. Price One 

illing. 


London: published for the Proprietors, at the office, 194, 
Strand, where communications, &c. are to be addressed to the 
itor. 








ETCHINGS BY D. C. READ, OF SALISBURY. 
Shortly will appear a Volume of o 
TCHINGS from NATURE, intended to illus- 
trate the BEAUTIES of ENGLISH SCENERY. Dedi- 

cated, a permission, to the Honourable Sidney Herbert, M.P. 

The Work will consist of Twenty-five Erchings from Original 
Sketches, made in the open air. The object of the Author is 
twofold: to represent the picturesque features of English 

enery. so far as they may be made the subjects of Landscape 
Painting, and to illustrate the various effects of light, from sun- 
rise to sunset, which arrest the attention of an intelligent spec- 
tator, when viewing the beauties of nature, 

e has endeavoured to attain this object by the use of the 
Etching Needle ; and, by a process of working, which, though 
practised by the greatest Masters, and sanctioned by the most 
enlightened judges was a novelty in this country, until the 
me ication of his First Volume of Etchings in the year 1828, 

ince that period. however a growing inclination to encourage 
such works has been exhibited by the public; and his own la- 
bours. in this neglected branch of art, have been cheered by 
the consoling reflection, that bis example has contributed to 
the revival of a purer taste and a more enduring standard of 
excellence. » 

Tbe Work will form a Folio Volume riehly bound in calf, and 
can be obtai «f the Author, the Close, Salisbury ; but, in conse- 
quence of the delicate nature of the plates, only Forty or Fifty 





Copies can be printed, at the price of Six Guineas each, 
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HE CAMP of REFUGE: Old England 
Novelet. Vol. I. To becompleted in Two Yolumes. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 2?, Ludgate-street. 

NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Just ready. in 3 vols. 
THE BORDER WARDENS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By Mrs. PONSONBY. 
London: John Mortimer. Publisher. Adelaide-street. 
e This dav is published, 8m». 2s, cloth. 

RITHMOLOGY; or, Theory of Common 

Arithmetic. fully proved without Algebra, 

By 8. E. CASPERSONN, M.B. 

W. H. Dalton. Cockspur-street. 
IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

On the Ist of December will be published, with Illustrations 
i. on Steel by Ub z 

FANN Y, THE LITTLE MILLINER: 

Or, the RICH _and the POOR. 

By CHARLES ROWCROF I, Esq. 
Author of * Tales of the Colonies, or the Adventures of an Emi- 
grant ;'* The Man without a Profession,’ &c, 


____ London: Jobn Mortimer. Publisher, Adelaide street. 
MR. AINSWORTH's NeW HISTORICAL ROMANCE WITH 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S ILLUSTRATION, 
ow ready atall the Libraries. 
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S A lI E Ss ’S; 
or, the COURT of QUEEN ANNE. 
ie By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
“ With Mr. Ainsworth the individual characters are wrought 
out in the boldest possible relief.”"—Literary Gazette.—* Truly 
the book is an exquisite example of ornamental history. bearing 





the same relation to the actual flow of events as Fieldiny’s chef | 
d'wuvre does to the course of humaa life, its accidents, persons, | 


foibles, and results, we cannot express our satisfaction more 
forcibly.— Edinburgh Register.” 
. London: John Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Now ready, elegantly bound in illuminated vellum, price 
( : 


ne Guinea, 
(CABINET of POETRY and ROMANCE: 
Full-length Female Portraits from BYRON and SCOTT. 


Beoatitally engraved, with Poetical lliustrations by CHARLES 


*4* The Work may also be had highly coloured, price 21. 2s. 
D. Bogue. 86, Fleet-street. 





YEAR-BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
S Now ready, price 5s. 6d. with tinted Plates, 
URIOSITIES of MODERN TRAVEL: a 
Year-Book of Adventure; comprising the Spirit of all the 
New Works of Travel and Adventure published during the 
ear. 
“ An admirable design, and certain to he full of interest. It 
will form a most acceptable present to young people.”’"—London 
Nerrs. D. Bogne, Fleet-street. 





e Ing vols. post svu- price te. per volume, 
ISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. | 
Also Volumes V. to IX. of the large Edition, to 
complete Sets. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co, Loudon. 
~ERMONS for ADVENT, CHRISTMAS, and 
the EPIPHANY. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A, 
Chaplain-General to the Furces. 
v 2mo., price 5s. 
G. W. Nickisson 215, Regent-street, London. 
of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 
A Guide to the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. 


MITCHELL’S SOPHOCLES. 
Now ready. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, bds. 
HE PLAYS of SOPHOCLES. — Greek-text, 
with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. adapted to 
the use of Schools and Universities. By T. MITCHELL, A.M. 
Editor of * Aristophanes,’ &c. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge : 
J. & J.J. Deightons. 
S TOCKER’S LIVY. 
Now ready, Vol. 1. Part I. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
IVY’ HISTORY of ROME. Latin text, 
with English Notes, Marginal References, and Various 
Readings. The First Decade. Ry CHARLES WM. STOCKER, 
D.D. late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford, &e. 2 ae Ee 
The Second Part, completing Vol. I., is in the 
press, and will be ready shortly. 
% Already published, 
Vol. II., in two parts, at I2s. each, boards, com- 
prising the Third Decade. 
London: Whittaker & Co, Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cam- 
bridge: J. & J. J. Deiuhtons. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
Keap- 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC MEDI- 
CINE. By WILLIAM A. GUY, M.B., Cantab. Professor 
of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, London. 
“In Dr. Guy's excellent compilation the arrangement is 
orderly and the explanation clear.'’— Spectator. 
London: Henry Kenshaw, 396. Strand. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED, BY NICHOLS, 
In a very large volume, 8vo. closely printed, with Copious Notes, 
&c. prive 10s. 6d. in cloth, 
N EXPOSITION of the CREED. 
By JOHN PEARSON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. 
A New Edition, revised and collated with the best copies. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73. Cheapside; where 
may be had a New Edition of FULLER'S CHURCH HisTORY 
OF ENGLAND, by NICHOLS. 3 vols. 8vo. price 27s. in cloth. 
A COMPANION TO MR. LANE'S* note EGYPTIANS.’ 


Just published, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
r yBe From Notes 




















MODERN SYRIANS. 
made in 1841, 42, 43, by an ORIENTAL STUDENT. 
Contents:—Nine Months in Damascus and its Suburbs; or, 
Lights and Shadows of Arab Town Life —The Mysteries of the 
ruses Unveiled: an Account of their Laws, Manners, and 
Political Institutions.— Aleppo and the Aleppines in 
London; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 
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In the press, and shortly will he pablighea 
GUIDE for the OVERLAND TRAVEL. 
LER te INDIA vis ovr rm 

vy Captain JAMES BARBER, H.C, 

Illustrated by Maps of the Routes, po Plans of all th 
Steamers employed ov the Line. and Woodcuts of the chi r 
objects of interest which present themselves on the Journe » 

e* This work will furnish particulars of the new arra me 
ments of H.M. Government with tbe Peninsular and Uriemal 
Steam Navigation Company, as well as the alterations of _ 
East India Company as regards the Bombay Line. conseque) t 
on the new Contract, and contain descriptions of Gibrait ~ 
Malta. Alexandria. Cairo, Suez, Aden, and Ceylon.—The Jone 
ney across the Desert and the Sea Voyage ; toxether with aan 
tic.lars of Quarantine and Customs’ Regulations—Hints em 
Mouey Matiers—Preparations for the Voyage, as to Clothing 
&c¢.—Tables of Range of Temperature—Remarks on Clima”? 
Sesto of patenree- &e. &e., oy A it is hoped it may be found 
a Gude in the fullest sense of the word ini 7 
subject with conciseness of execution.  Commtiaing variety of 

London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


———.. 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Bridge-street. Black friars, London ; established 1893, , 
mpowered bv Act of Pariiament. 3 Wil. lv, 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. 
Deputy Chairman —Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 
ag rig f Premi b 
ower Rates of Premioum than those of any o 
which entitle the assured to participate in the Snr Gan, 
oiderably lower than those ofgoy other Matnal Assurance Society, 
No Proprietary participate int ing 
divisible among the fosaae . a eee “a 
he first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- 
ums paid. 
The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist divi 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the dnd dhe 
Assurances effected on the equal scale of premiums in the year 
1844, will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849, 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, See, 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 
"THE following are specimens of the low rates of 


Premium charged by the AUSTRALASIAN COLOD 
AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY COAL 











AGE ceccccccccee! 2 | © | 0 | 8s | @ 
Annual Prem..| £1 10 3| £2 0 7| £215 3/ £4 1 8/ £6 39 


and of these Premiums one-third may remain unpaid i 
hands of the Assured, at interest to be deducted from A 
assured, when they become claims. 
Peculiar facilities are afforded for the assurance of the lives 
* persons proceeding to or residing in Australasia and the East 
pdies. 
Immediate and Deferred Annuities are granted by the Com. 
any, on very favourable terms; and it is a peculiar feature in 


ts constitution, that Anouitants participate in the profits. 
ivectors. 
E. Barnard, Esq. F.R.S, Gideon Colguhonn, 
Robert Brooks. Esq. CE. Maneles, ~ te 
enry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onstow, Esq. 
Jobn Henry Capper, on William Walker, Esq, 
Fer? : Srorctecy— 5 ward Reter. peat 
or Prospectuses and otber particulars apply at th 
No, 126, Bishopsgate-street. Corner of Cornhill. sf 0 Cons, 


UROPEAN' LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY. Established Jannary, ial, 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL_ACT OF PAKLIAMENT, 
7&8 VICTORIA, Cap. x)viii. 
Office—No. 10 Chatham. place. Blackfriars, 


" Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq., 80, Chester. 
square. 

This old established Society bas recently received ANDI- 
TIONAL POWERS, by Special Act of Parliament, and affords 
FACILITIES in effecting INSURANCES to suit the views of 
every class of insurers. 

PREMIUMS are received yearly. half-yearly,or quarterly, or 
upon an increasing or Seoressing scale. 

Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
fund for securing p»yment of the policies of all insurers. 

hose who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the proprietors 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 


GcoTTIsH (Widows’ Fund) LIFE ASSU- 
& RAN . 


Capital accumulated and invested upwards of.. £1,45000 0 0 
Annual Revenue upwards of 220,000 0 0 
The amount of capital sums insured since the commencement 
of the Society is ne«rly 6,5°0,000/. sterling. 
The next periodical investigation takes place on December i, 


Assurances completed before the books are closed for the current year 
hare the important advantage of a full year's standing over those 
Ul after that period, 

The Directors are now empowered to grant assurances for fixed 
sums, without any claim on the part of those in rixht of the polis 
cies to participate in tbe surplus fund or profit of the Society. 

Forms of proposals, and every necessary information, may 
obtained at the head office, Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square, of 
at any of the Society's agencies.— Oct. 1844. 

= JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
Office in London, 7, Pall Mall. HUGH M'KEAN, Agent. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Estee 

blished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh; 
London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street. 


President. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
Vice- Presidents. . 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray. David M, M. Chrichtoun, Esq. 
Sir Neil Menzies, of Menzies,} of Rankeilour. 


art. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 4 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years, In illustration of the eminent success which bas 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1,000. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, will. if it hecome a claim during the present year 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist Mareb, 
1833, to 1.275d , and So on as regards other policies. ‘Ihe Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue isabore 
70,000/., the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 


prosperity. 
No otber Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
ely belg out greater advantages to parties assuring th 
ie 


61 a, Moorgate street. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for Londo. 
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THE ATHENZUM 





On Saturday next, November 30th, 1844, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Containing 16 Pages, Double Columns, imperial octavo, in a Wrapper, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


THE NOVEL TIMES. 





Tue objects which this Publication is designed to effect are twofold. First, to gratify all classes of educated per. 
sons, by placing within their reach, at a moderate price, Works of Standard Value; and next, to please both writers 
and readers, by breaking through the custom which has hitherto prevented Works of Fiction from making their appear. 
wnce except in “ three volumes, post 8vo.” and at the enormous cost of a guinea-and-a-half. 

THE NOVEL TIMES will consist, in each of its numbers, of parts of:two distinct works: the former, on all 
occasions, an Original Tale; the latter, either a portion of a second Original Tale, or of a Translation from the most 
approved of the Novels that appear in France, Germany, and Italy. Both portions will be executed by the hands of 
Masters. But as every particular work, whether original or translated, will be comiplete in itself, so it is distinctly to 
be understood, that authors are in nowise answerable for any thing that may appear in articles to which their names or 
titles are not appended. 

‘The pages of THE NOVEL TIMES will be open to writers of all classes of opinion. One restriction, however, 
and only one, they have imposed upon themselves, namely, that the columns of the work to which they contribute shall 
not be stained by the admission of a single sentence or line, that might tend to vitiate the taste, or corrupt the morals, 
of the .Public. 

As Authors will write in THE NOVEL TIMES, perfectly free from the shackles of old custom, so Readers will 
be spare] the pain of seeing subjects worn threadbare. Each tale will continue only so long as the interest continues 
fresh, ancl wil! end when the Author feels that his ideas have exhausted themselves. 

‘The Proprietors have much satisfaction in stating, that many of the most distinguished writers of the day have 
promised ijhem, their support. They propose to publish the name or designation of each writer, as his work maybe 
ready; and \they flatter themselves that such a list of Contributors as they shall set forth, has not been appended in 
modern times to any publication. It may suffice for the present to mention the following names: G. P. R. JAMES, 
Esq.; CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N.; the HON. MRS. NORTON; the Author of ‘THE SUBALTERN;’ the 


‘Author of ‘C1ALEB STUKELY.’ 








The Original Work now in preparation, 
Of which the FIRST NUMBER will appear on SATURDAY NEXT, is from the pen of 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SUBALTERN,’ 


AND WILL BE CALLED 


THINGS OLD AND NEW; 


Being a Sequen to ‘Tue CoronicLes or WALTHAM.’ 


It will be aceom pan ied by the commencement of a Translation of THE NEW WORK, just published in Germany, 
by the COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN, called 


LEYTERS FROM THE ORIENT, 


Executed expressly for this publication 


\3Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘CALEB STUKELY.’ 





OF FICS, 12, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND ; 


Acents:—SIMMS & SON, Bath; W RIG\'ITSON & WEBB, Birmingham ; W. ANDREWS, Brighton ; Mrs. BINHAM, Bristol ; E. JOHNSON, 


. . \a — s , e * e OCOMBE 
Cambridge; J. LEE, Cheltenham; BYERS '& SCN, Devonport; CURRY & CO. Dublin; J. MENZIES, Edinburgh; J. M LEOD, Glasgow ; SL — 
& SIMMS, Leeds ; WARING WEBB _ tpool,; SIMMS & DINHAM, Manchester; H. SLATTER, Oxford ; and WILEY & PUTNAM, New York; 
of whom Prospectuses may be had (gratis). § Ud als o by all Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the Kingdom. 


Sebiiee ane a all 7 — | aageciog, BOSE Y " " J wt » ‘ . d published 
Printed by J 7 ‘e coun. ty of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of ‘St. Andrew, in the said county 5 am 
by Joux Faamcre, of Ho te, Weiltaoten bon Be es ao vo ity, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Mess 


J 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InsLanp,J. Cumming, Dub: W-—Sa turday, November 23, 1844. 











